







THE LAST SUPPER. 


By Fuan de Fuanes 


MORE PICTURES FROM THE PRADO 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


(Photographs by permission of Messrs. Myers and Rogers, 39, High Holboin, Sole British Agents.) 


 Fgferdermgee men know well 
enough that when the wander- 
ing spirit calls to them they must respond 
promptly to the summons, leaving hearth 
and home and occupation, engagements 
and friends, that they may fare forth. 
To most who “have heard the East a 
callin’” the journey must be a very long 
and varied one, a visit to some favourite 
country suffices the rest. The writer is 
among the latter, and when the call to 
travel comes, Spain is generally the 
objective. The East, with its cities of 
dazzling white, its covered arcades and 
countless bazaars where True Believers 
sit ignoring Time, does not lack attrac- 
tions, but Spain seems to combine certain 
qualities of the East and the West ; it is 
not too civilised, very, very old, stamped 
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with the impress of centuries of Moham- 
medan sway, picturesque as any part of 
the earth can be, and full of sunshine. 
It has all the indescribable fascination of 
faded world power ; and though Cairo, 
Damascus, and Baghdad have as much, 
the time of their glory is far more re- 
mote, and cannot be so readily conjured 
up. Little more than three centuries 
have passed since Spain ruled the world, 
and the traces of her dominion are to be 
met in many Spanish cities. | Moreover, 
the life of those days, the outlook of her 
strong men upon the great mysiery of 
Faith are revealed for us in a picture 
gallery second to none in Europe, and as 
acquaintance lengthens and deepens the 
mute canvases begin to tell their story, 
one of the most interesting in modern 
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history. This is my excuse, if one be 
needed, for putting forward in this place 
certain pictures either painted by Spanish 
artists, or gathered into royal palaces, 
long before the Prado Gallery was built, 
by the great rulers of Spain. Outside 
the country, one may say the city, of 
their residence, they are quite unknown: 
even in Madrid they are passed over by 
the great majority of visitors, who think 
that Spanish art began and ended with 
Velasquez and Murillo. 

Spanish pictures had received sur- 
prising treatment at the hands of British 
writers. The Prado was almost un- 
noticed before the late Mr. Ford wrote 
his well-known book, and after that for 
a brief space it was loudly praised, even 
if it was not understood. Then reaction 
set in, and modern visitors have con- 
demned it apparently because the work 
of the greatest Italian masters is more 
attractive than the work of the great 
Spaniards. The writers have overlooked 
the truth that the peculiar quality of 
Spanish art is a reflection of the national 
life, character, and temperament. It 
differed from Italian work because of this 
temperament, for many Spaniards studied 
in Italy when Charles V. and Philip IV. 
ruled in Spain, just.as they do to-day 
when Spanish art has no individuality at 
all. Murillo was one of the few great 
Spanish painters who had the chance of 
going to Italy, and refused to take it, 
preferring the smaller opportunities that 
came to him in Seville, the city of his 
great delight. If proof be wanted that 
the artistic tastes of Spain were well 
founded and catholic, a visit to the Prado 
supplies it. How few of all the pictures 
that are ranged within its walls have 
failed to stand that great test of merit, 
the passing of the years. Much of the best 
work done in Italy and the Low Countries 
in the fifteenth century found its way 
to Spain, and is there to-day, and the 
pictures that appealed to Charles and 
Philip, and attracted their satraps in 
the tributary and semi-tributary states, 
are acknowledged now to be the best 
work of their time. The Renaissance 
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could not do for Spain what it did for 
Italy, and every painter is the product 
of his environment. Would Velasquez 
have been possible had he never known 
the surroundings of the Court, or 
Murillo, had he lived in any but a 
Catholic country? Surely their gifts 
would have chosen some other outlet, 
probably one less suited to their com- 
plete development. 

Two pictures by Juan de Juanes are 
given in these pages; one of them, the 
Holy Family, has not, I think, been pub- 
lished in England before. Within the 
limits of his time and faith Juanes is a 
painter whose many fine qualities appeal 
to the layman, and seem to justify the 
title of ‘“‘ The Spanish Raphael” awarded 
by his admiring countrymen. He was a 
Valencian by birth, and the painters of 
that great district have been called fairly 
enough the Spanish Venetians, for only 
among the painters of Valencia do we 
find the sense of colour that immortalises 
the works of a Palma Vecchio, a Titian, 
or a Paul Veronese. In addition to his 
fine sense of colour, Juanes was a skilled 
and accurate draughtsman with a taste 
for highly finished work, and a remark- 
ably dignified conception, the product 
of his faith. He is hardly Spanish at all 
in the sense that painters like Ribalta 
and Zurbaran are Spanish, but it may 
be remarked that he studied in Rome, 
and probably took his inspiration in part 
at least from some of the Italian masters. 
His Madonna reminds me a little of the 
better-known Madonna of Cimabue in 
our National Gallery. The artist’s con- 
ception of Christ is very beautiful; it 
may be seen faintly in these pages in 
the reproduction of the “ Last Supper,” 
and in the Prado there is a beautiful 
single figure of Christ that arrests the 
attention of all who pass beneath it. 
There is nothing gloomy or painful 
about the artist’s faith ; the figure of its 
Founder is full of mildness and com- 
passion and love. Much as we admire 
it now, three or four hundred years after 
it was painted, it seems more than ever 
admirable in the light of the times that 
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HOLY FAMILY. 


By Andrea del Sarto. 
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saw it produced. Religious persecution 
and intolerance could hardly have 
entered into the heart of a painter who 
saw so much that was inspiring in the 
central figure of his own faith. I have 
searched in vain for trustworthy details 
of Juanes’ life and work. His best 
paintings are to be found in his native 
city of Valencia, an attractive but rather 
inaccessible town. It lies some three 
hundred miles due east of Madrid, and 


“Burial of a Monk,” and the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Agnes’; in the latter he manages 
to tell his story without any of the 
disgust that a Ribalta or Ribera would 
have inspired. His should have been a 
very lovable personality, but a silence as 
of the grave surrounds it, and he dis- 
appears quite suddenly towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, little past 
middle age, and working for the honour 
of the Church to the last. Many greater 





JACOB’S DREAM. 


By Fusepe Ribera 


Spanish railways are like our own well- 
beloved combination of South Eastern 
and Chatham—only even more so. But 
Valencia repays the journey, being a 
city well worth study in its oider quarters 
and admiration in the new, and Juanes 
can be studied in the city gallery, 
the Cathedral, and the Church of St. 
Nicholas without forfeiting any of the 
interest that was inspired by his work in 
Madrid. Particularly striking are his 


painters whose life is more accessible to 
our research inspire less interest. 

I have chosen for reproduction in this 
place a picture little known, by that 
great Florentine painter Andrea del 
Sarto, who was of earlier date than 
Juanes (1487-1531), and may have had 
some influence upon his brush. It pre- 
sents the Holy Mother and the infant 
Christ with Joseph and an Angel in the 
foreground, and two figures in the back- 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


By Fusepe Ribera. 
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ground, of which the child is the infant 
St. John. The special interest in the 
artist’s picture lies in the fact that his 
brush is represented in all the great 
galleries of Europe, and this is the most 
representative piece of his work in 
Madrid. The original has a fine pictorial 
quality, a very dexterous handling, and 
some very rich colour. Of all Italian 
painters, del Sarto seems to me to be the 
one who was least devoted to a special 
school. He took what seemed good in 
his eyes from all the surrounding masters, 
and his breadth of outlook, added to his 
great natural gifts, make him one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. His 
life, which may be studied in the rare 
volumes by Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
and the well-known work of Vasari, 
provides very interesting reading. He 
enjoyed an easy, careless time outside 
working hours, made a rather romantic 
marriage in haste, and, if Vasari, who 
was his contemporary, may be believed, 
had ample occasion to repent at leisure. 
Pictures from his brush were eagerly 
sought for by the greatest men in Europe ; 
the painter could even afford to trick his 
royal patron Francis I., and to deceive 
Duke Frederick II. of Mantua at the 
request of Ottaviano de Medici. It is a 
familiar story this last, but may bear re- 
telling. In the Gallery of the Pitti 
Palace in Florence the visitor may see 
to-day a remarkable group of figures by 
Raphael, the dominant figure being the 
Pope Leo X. Raphael painted it for 
Ottaviano de Medici, and Frederick of 
Mantua wanted it very badly. Not wish- 
ing to refuse so powerful a friend, but 
being unwilling to part with a picture 
which he appreciated to the full extent 
of its merits, Ottaviano de Medici 
engaged Andrea del Sarto to copy the 
picture, and the work was so faithfully 
executed that years passed before the 
fraud was discovered. The copy is now 
in Naples, and may be compared with 
the original by any traveller who is pass- 
ing from one end of Italy to the other. 
The European galleries, and not a few 
private houses, testify to Andrea del 


Sarto’s active life and ceaseless work ; it 
is hard to realise that his light went out 
when he was but forty-three. One of 
the plagues that ravaged Europe in the 
Middle Ages claimed him among _ its 
many thousands of nameless victims. 
To what heights he might have attained 
had he lived to the age of a Titian, for 
example, it is very difficult to imagine, 
for his reputation was known in the 
civilised parts of Europe twenty years 
before his death, and he progressed 
steadily, his latest works being the best. 
Perhaps after all it was better for him 
to die in the plenitude of his powers 
than to outlive the greatest season of his 
life as Titian did. Looking at his pictures 
in a saloon surrounded by other works, 
and comparing it with that of the 
Spanish masters, one is struck by the 
absence of the deep religious emotion 
that charms us in Juanes, the emotion 
that may reconcile a number of spec- 
tators to the work of men like Ribera and 
Zurbaran. Andrea del Sarto’s gifts appear 
to owe nothing at all to the Church, 
though so many of his subjects were 
religious. He lacks the devotion, for 
example, that moved Murillo to paint his 
famous Christ and St. Francis. 

Jusepe Ribera, “Lo Spagnoletto,” 
the strange melancholy painter who 
flourished in the seventeenth century, 
has been already referred to in these 
pages, apropos of his picture of St. An- 
thony of Padua in the San Fernando 
Collection in Madrid, and it is not 
necessary to dwell again upon the 
vigorous, warped life that seemed to 
delight in so much that was ugly and 
bizarre around it. Another example of 
his work is given here ; the subject is 
Jacob’s dream, and one is able to see 
by its handling how very little the beau- 
tiful side of the story appealed to the 
painter. Yet one must be grateful for 
small mercies, and this picture is at 
least a pleasant one—more pleasing to 
the eye than the endless sufferings 
of monks and martyrs, and yet not 
the less remarkable for the purely 
artistic qualities which are inevitably 
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minimised in reproduction. Ribera was 
the servant of the Jesuits, and they at 
least could not see or deliberately ignored 
the pleasant side of all sacred history ; 
to them Art was properly the servant of 
the Church and could have no higher 
aim. In “ Lo Spagnoletto” they had a 
servant after their own heart, one whose 
service to them was bounded only by 
his life. Yet even Ribera has his 


ments worked part of their will with it ; 
the fine shades of handling, the remark- 
able strength and vigour of the brush- 
work cannot now be reproduced by the 
camera, and in the second reproduction 
by process, necessary to transfer the 
impression to the printed page, much 
that was revealed in the photograph 
must pass. Yet when all is said, we 
get an impression of a work whose dig- 





ADORATION OF THE KINGS. 


By G. Bosch. 


moments when the inspiration of a 
subject moves him to a work that 
is dignified in treatment without being 
morbid in its conception, and of this 
work I have a remarkable specimen for 
reproduction here. It is his “Saint 
Bartholomew.” Time has dealt rather 
hardly with the canvas; there was a 
brief period in its life when the ele- 


nity and purely artistic quality render 
it worthy of a countryman of Velasquez. 
When it was painted the colour scheme 
must have been far more attractive than 
in most of the painter’s work, and in 
every way the picture of St. Bar- 
tholomew does a great deal for its 
painter’s reputation. I have not seen 
a picture by Ribera that gives a 
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more pleasing impression to the 
spectator. 

The curious “ Adoration” reproduced 
here from the Prado Collection is one 
whose origin is a little obscure. It is 
apparently a work of the Flemish school, 
and is attributed to one “G. Bosch.” I 


THE CONCEPTION. 


By Tiepolo. 


cannot trace the painter. There have 
been engravers of the name of Bosch, 
and there was a very clever painter of 
Antwerp, Balthasar van den Bossche, 
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born at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who became a master in the Guild 
of St. Luke very early in his life and 
worked in Paris, but he was a painter 
of interiors and was born a couple of 
centuries too late for this delightful 
triptich. The earliest Spanish art was 
imitative of Italy and 
Flanders ; the great Jan 
van Eyck visited Spain, 
and the work of Pedro 
Berruguete shows the in- 
fluence of Flemish and 
Italian masters. So the 
“Adoration” must be 
referred directly or in- 
directly to the Flemish 
painters and a very early 
period in the life of 
Spanish painting. It is 
quite an attractive work 
and reminds the visitor 
of similar panel work in 
the National Gallery at 
home. 

Tiepolo’s “Conception” 
is a very attractive and 
highly - finished piece of 
work purely Italian in 
treatment. The Virgin is 
standing upon the serpent 
that corrupted Eve ; little 
winged cherubim bearing 
lilies surround her on ail 
sides, stars make a halo 
round her head, and above 
the stars there is a dove 
representing the Holy 
Spirit. The handling of 
the drapery, the pose of 
the figure, the dignity of 
the expression, and the 
beauty of the face combine 
to make the picture a 
remarkable one. It recalls 
Rossetti’s exquisite poem 
beginning— 


% 


The Blessed Damozel looked out, 
From the Golden Bar of Heaven. 


Here again the lapse of time and 
difficulties of reproduction must be 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT DURER. 


Painted by himsely. 
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responsible for the loss of much of 
the charm that belonged to the picture 
in the earlier years. The Prado Col- 
lection has had a great deal to endure, 
not the least of its troubles being the 
energy of the restorer. A great many 
pictures have been “ restored,” and the 
restoration has been completely success- 
ful in ridding them of their original 
beauty. Whether Time’s mellowing 
touch will ever blend the work of the 
misguided enthusiast who meddles with 
fine pictures with the original master’s 
work remains to be seen. Down 
to the present it must be confessed 
that the outlook is not a hopeful one. 

I should have been glad to include in 
these pages some reproductions of the 
work by Antonio Moro and Alonso 
Coello, but at present I am unable to 
do so. To these two artists we are 
indebted for a remarkable series of 
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portraits of high historical interest and 
for the preservation of the national 
costume of their day in its most minute 
details. The work of Morales with its 
curious reminiscences of his studies 
among Florentine painters is also of 
high interest, and until the work of 
these men, together with that of Alonso 
Cano and the Herraras is seen, the full 
value of Spanish art cannot be appre- 
ciated. 

For the present I must be content to 
draw attention to one more picture, 
Albert Diirer’s study of himself—one 
of the many masterpieces of the Prado 
Collection. Its presence there is ad- 
ditional testimony to the catholicity 
of taste that enabled Charles V. and 
Philip IV. to bring together the great 
works from all parts of Europe and to 
make the art of the painter rank higher 
than it had ever ranked before. 
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A TALISMAN 


By J. M. JACOBS 








T must be quite fifteen years since I 

learnt of its existence, not less than 
thirteen since I saw it with my own 
eyes. The first time, indeed, it was 
only hinted at in an obscure way, and 
I passed it by as a joke, or resolved it 
into a mere metaphor. But the word 
somehow stuck in my mind, and even 
now drags into recollection my own 
haphazard remark, which prompted 
Ned’s first veiled allusion to the secret 
that had so transformed his life. Anda 
moment's reflection serves to fix the 
exact date. It was that unforgettable 
Black Tuesday, when the fall of one of 
the City’s mightiest pillars had shaken 
the House of Credit to its foundations. 

Edward Landon could not but be 
hard hit, yet I found no sign of it in 
his cheery welcome, in his unruffled 
countenance. And this calm self-con- 
fidence relieved in great measure my 
own nervous apprehension. I felt 
ashamed of my barely concealed excite- 
ment—what, after all, was my stake to 
his? Yet I did not escape a touch of 
something akin to envy at this reversal 
of our youthful rédles. 

“How you have changed, Ned,” said 
I, almost petulantly, “from the old 
Teddy Landon that used to look for- 
ward to every petty exam. in fear and 
trembling, as though it were the Day of 
Judgment! And now, when it’s hailing 
bad debts, and every man you meet talks 
of ordering sackcloth and ashes, you 
take things as coolly as if you possessed 
an advance copy of the Book of 
Fate.” 

Ned stroked his silky brown beard— 
which he had grown at Mary’s special 


request, he explained, so that she could 
pull it when he vexed her—and smiled. 

‘IT suppose I must have been a horrid 
fidget in the old days,” he said reflec- 
tively, with a far-away look in his eyes, 
“but, thank Heaven, I’ve long outgrown 
that stage! I’ve learnt the lesson that 
worry is the root of all evil, and shun it 
as I would the Deadly Nightshade.” 

“It’s easy enough to talk,” said I, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “ but the thing’s 
infectious ; it’s in the very air we 
breathe.” 

“True, John,” he replied, in a curious 
tone, “but I’ve been lucky enough to 
light upon an antidote. I keep my own 
private talisman on the premises.” 

“Wish you’d lend it to me for a few 
days!” said I wistfully, as my mind 
reverted to the dismal outlook of affairs. 

“Not transferable!” He shook his 
head with a strange smile. “Of no 
value except to owner ”’—and, had I but 
known, this was my first glimpse into 
the mystery of his life. 

Many months passed without his 
making the least allusion to the matter 
again, although I was a constant visitor 
at the house. The soreness which had 
somewhat beclouded our friendship at 
the time of his engagement to Mary, had 
long since vanished, and I could look 
upon his tranquil happiness and his 
joyous home without the faintest tinge 
of jealousy, if not always without a pang 
of regret. Not, I hasten to add, that the 
marriage ever caused any real estrange- 
ment between us. And if Mary was not 
to be mine, whom in all the world could 
I have preferred to be her husband 
beyond my dearest friend? No! I think 
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I may say without vanity, few of the 
wedding presents could have been more 
costly or more cordial than my own. 
All the years I was in Canada Ned had 
acted as my London agent ; and now, I 
am sure, Mary could not have made me 
more welcome at the house had she 
been my own sister. And to the 
youngster I was always “Uncle John.” 

I have a vivid recollection of the 
evening when he unbosomed himself 
of his secret for the first time—and well 
indeed was it for Mary’s peace of mind 
that this sole confidence had been with- 
held even from her. She was away at 
Cromer that week, and I had come in to 
keep Ned company and enjoy a quiet 
smoke in his cosy study. 

Suddenly my roving eye rested upon 
the portrait of my little namesake. 

“And what does Master Johnny 
write ?” I asked. 

“The dear little chap !” said his father 
tenderly. ‘“ He doesn’t worry about any- 
thing except the fear of friction between 
his canary and the cat.” 

“ He won't want any talisman,” said I, 
with a smile, the word suddenly coming 
into my head, I don’t know how. 

Ned started, and, in the very act of 
raising his half-smoked cigar to his lips, 
dropped his hand quickly to his knee. 

“What ever do you mean?” he asked, 
in strange concern. 

Laughingly I reminded him of his 
words of a couple of years before ; 
never, oddly enough, had they recurred 
to me until that moment. But my gaiety 
soon died way before the grave and 
serious look, that clearly showed my 
fortuitous reminiscence bore a far deeper 
meaning to him than it did to me. 

“T hope he won’t; but he may,” said 
he at length, in the tone of one who has 
made up his mind to no light matter, 
“and for that reason I am going to tell 
you something that is known to no other 
living soul—not even to Mary.” 

I looked at him to see if he was 
quizzing me, but Ned Landon was the 
last man in the world to “get at” any 
one. 








“You know, John,” he went on 
earnestly, “you are to be one of my 
executors ¥ 

“Pshaw, man!” I cried. “ You'll be 
mine first 

‘We shall see,” said Edward, smiling, 
“or at least one of us will. But, if any- 
thing happens to me before Johnny is 
old enough to decide for himself, I want 
you to do so for him. You won’t mind, 
old fellow?” and he came over and 
placed his hand coaxingly on my arm. 

I felt not a little moved, but also a 
good deal puzzled. 

“By no means,” said I, trying to shake 
off with a jest the uneasy feeling that 
was slowly creeping over me, “ provided 
that there’s nothing of the Black Art in 
“{” 

“Qh, no!” he replied, without the 
ghost of a smile. “It’s a good fairy. 
And, best of all, it has worked its 
miracles so far by doing absolutely 
nothing.” 

This was getting too paradoxical for 
me to try to follow, and all my vague 
conjectures melted away into nothing- 
ness. 

“ Pray, where do you keep this precious 
creature ?”’ I asked, banteringly. “At 
the Zoo?” 

“No,” he replied quietly, “in this very 
room—in here,” and moving over to the 
small iron safe that stood by the side of 
his desk, he beat a tattoo with his fingers 
upon the top. 

I had often rallied him upon this ugly 
safe, and he had given a hundred jesting 
explanations of its presence. Yet he 
never condescended to explain its true 
raison d'étre, nor, in all my visits, had I 
once seen it opened. 

Now he took from his pocket a small 
ring that held two keys, and inserted 
one of these in the keyhole. Then, all 
at once, as if struck by a sudden fear of 
intruders, he strode quickly to the door 
of the room and locked it—a strange 
precaution, thought I, seeing that besides 
ourselves there was but one solitary 
servant in the house. And this filled 
me with a vague uneasiness and in- 
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quietude. 
curiosity grew all the keener ; what on 
earth, I wondered, was he going to show 
me? Without another word he flung 


Yet, at the same time, my 





strained expectation I burst into a peal 
of laughter. 

“So your good fairy is invis.ble to 
mortal eyes?” I cried. 


I had come in to keep Ned company and envoy a quiet smoke in his cosy study. 


open the door of the safe, Eagerly I 
pressed forward and peered inside. It 
was empty! There was absolutely 
nothing to be seen but the bare blue 
walls! And in the reaction from my 


Ned did not reply ; only looked at me 
reproachfully. Then, with the other 


key, he proceeded to unlock a drawer at 
the bottom of the safe. 


this out, and placed it on the table. 


Easily he pulled 
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With curiosity reawakened, I took 
note of its contents. All I could see 
was a large blue envelope. I drew 
back, disappointed. Ned saw the move- 
ment, and shook his head. 

“This is my talisman,” said he quietly, 
yet not without a deep undercurrent of 
excitement, as he placed the packet in 
my hand. With intense surprise I 
marked how his own hand trembled 
as he held it. Indeed, his whole manner 
betrayed something of the reverence 
with which one guards a priceless vase ; 
nay, was there not, too, something of the 
dread with which one clutches a veno- 
mous snake? Strangely his eye followed 
the movements of my fingers as I turned 
the packet over and over, examining it 
minutely. Yet I was but little wiser at 
the end than at the beginning. 

It was about ten inches by five, and 
less than half an inch thick ; it showed 
marks of frequent handling ; apparently 
it contained some document or docu- 
ments. But, whatever these might be, 
I could not well determine, for the 
envelope was securely sealed with red 
wax. “Securely,” indeed, is hardly an 
adequate term, for not only was there 
the clear-cut impression of the family 
crest, but the wax—-save for one small 
gap—ran so as completely to cover the 
joints of the flap. And the Landon’s 
motto, “ Noli me tangere,” read now with 
a peculiar appositeness, for the original 
owner of the packet had evidently deter- 
mined to make it difficult enough for 
any one to touch the contents. But 
who was he? That was the only piece 
of information I could discover, for in 
ink that had long lost its freshness 
was written, “To my son, Edward 
Landon.” 

I looked up at Ned, who had made 
not the least sound during the progress 
of my investigation. His lips wore an 
enigmatical smile, from which the only 
thing I could deduce was that I was 
wasting my time. So I put the packet 


down again upon the table, and shook 
my head with a sigh of mock despair. 
“Give it up!” said I. “Can’t say I’ve 
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learnt much about your magic spells. 
What’s inside ?” 

“J don't know!” replied Ned, with a 
low, nervous laugh, yet looking me 
unflinchingly in the face. 

For the moment I was staggered ; then 
I felt distinctly annoyed. 

“Oh, come!” said I pettishly, nettled 
at this unexpected damping of the 
curiosity he had so successfully aroused. 
“Don’t be absurd! If you've changed 
your mind, say so, and be done with it. 
I’m sure I don’t wish to pry into your 
secrets.” 

“Don’t be huffy, old fellow,” said 
Ned, in that simple, earnest tone which 
still went as straight to my heart as it 
did on the day when we vowed a life- 
long friendship. “I know no more than 
you what the packet contains. Can't 
you see the seal’s unbroken ?” 

I felt ashamed of my pique and said 
so ; but I understood none the more. 

“Then how can this be of such service 
to you?” asked I, now quite at a loss. 
“Why, to all intents and purposes it 
might as well be at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“It is extraordinary, I admit,” said 
Ned frankly, “yet, none the less, this 
unopened packet has had the greatest 
influence upon my life. But listen while 
I tell you all I myself know of it.” 

When we had settled down again, he 
went on thoughtfully— 

“You will probably remember how 
my father was suddenly stricken down, 
for we were on our holidays together 
when I was summoned to his death-bed. 
I found him awaiting my arrival with 
feverish impatience. He was fully 
conscious still, and aware of his 
approaching end. With scant ceremony 
he cut short my protestations of grief.” 

“ «There is no time for vain regrets,’ 
said he, mustering up all his remaining 
strength with an effort distressing to 
witness. ‘Something I have to tell you 
before I go. In my private desk you 
will find a blue packet addressed to you. 
I meant to tell you of it before, but, 
thank God, there is yet time.- That 
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packet, Ned, contains what will save 
you in case of need—of urgent need ’— 
and he sank back, breathless, exhausted. 

“*Yes, father,’ I said, wonderingly. 
Could this be delirium? ‘But let us 
hope 

“Only in’case of imminent ruin—of 
threatening dishonour—of direst peril,’ 
he burst forth excitedly. ‘Only when 
you can see no earthly escape from 
destruction. Swear to me you will 
never open it otherwise !’ 

“*Calm yourself, said I, soothingly, 
‘and all will yet be well.’ 

“For all answer he looked at me with 
a glance that flashed a world of pained 
reproach. Then, as if too exhausted to 
speak further, he closed his eyes with a 
groan and a gesture of despair that filled 
me with remorse. 

“¢T will do all you wish,’ said I hastily ; 
‘I will not open the packet except in 
gravest need—-I swear it |’ 

“Oh, the immense relief his pallid 
face expressed! And for an instant the 
blood seemed to return to it once more. 

“* Thank God,’ he murmured with a 
joyful sigh, ‘now I can die content! 
But remember,’ he went on faintly, with 
a final flicker of energy, ‘it will snatch 
you from the jaws of ruin-—but not for 
nothing. It is a resource more powerful 
than you dream of—but it will have to 
be paid for . . . and the price will be 
high—you may curse the day you first 
knew it—I have ever shrunk from paying 
it—I am glad : 

“In vain I had tried to stay these 
broken words, which taxed so terribly 
his ebbing life. But now, alas! there 
was no need for my endeavours; he 
could speak no more—he never spoke 
again. 

“The scene will haunt me to my 
dying day. Yet, at first, I strove to dis- 
miss it from my mind, as the outcome of 
a delirious imagination. So that you 
may well conceive the shock, when on 
going through my poor father’s papers, 
I came across the packet in the very 
place he had mentioned. And here it 
is—just as it was then. I have kept my 
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oath—I have never opened it. And, 
please God, I shall hand it on, with seal 
unbroken, to my son.” 

Here Ned ended his narrative, and 
remained for some time lost in thought. 
And then he looked inquiringly, half- 
imploringly at me. 

“This is indeed a remarkable legacy,” 
said I, hardly knowing what to think. 
“But have you no idea of what the 
packet may contain ?” 

“Not the least in the world,” said 
Ned decisively. 

“Might it not be,” I suggested 
cautiously, “that although your father 
was under no delusion as to the packet's 
existence, he was as to its importance ?” 

“No!” replied Ned emphatically, 
with the air of one defending the 
cherished prepossession of a lifetime. 
“No! I could stake my soul upon it! 
If you had heard my poor ather—no, 
Iam as certain as I am of anything in 
this world that in this envelope lies 
speedy relief from any material trouble. 
And, John,” he went on earnestly, “ you 
remember how you used to hammer 
away at me in the old days for my lack 
of self-confidence? Now, you say you 
wonder at the change. Well, this 
packet has worked the miracle. At 
first it was the mainstay of my increased 
assurance, but now I think I am strong 
enough to stand alone. You cannot 
imagine how infinitely my courage has 
been strengthened by the knowledge 
that in case of need I had something to 
use as a last resort—that I had but, 
literally, to lift my finger and aid would 
come.” 

“ But has the finger never itched to 
break the seal and call up the mysterious 
Slave of the Blue Packet ?” I queried, 
with growing interest. “Have you 
never thought of opening it?” 

“Have I not?” said Ned, with a 
curious laugh. “How often have I sat 
in this very chair, and wondered whether 
the time had come. You may laugh if 
you will, but I felt torn between hope 
and dread like the fisherman with the 
Genie in the Bottle. Twice, indeed, I 
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have been within an ace of break- “T!” I started. “How could that 
ing the seal, but even then, something be?” 

held me back—and I’m glad of 
it to-day.” 

Again I took up the packet, and 
idly toyed with it awhile. How 
many scores of such en- 
velopes had I seen, con- 
taining nothing more 
striking than “ This in- 
denture witnesseth.” I 
looked up at Ned. 
He was gazing at me 
with a singular ex- 
pression on his face. 
“There is a pecu- 



















** That night she promised 
la be my wife.” 


liar fitness in my telling you of all “You will see,” he went on quietly. 
people,” said he, “for, strangely enough “The first time was just before I became 
on each occasion, it was you who were engaged to Mary. Those days were the 
unwittingly the cause,” most anxious of my‘life. I needn’t say 
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how fond I was of her; but yet I dared 
not ask her to be my wife. Everything 
seemed to be going wrong ; what pros- 
pect had I of giving her a decent home ? 
And—how shall I tell you ?—it was you 
I feared more than all. As a climax 
came news of your Canadian windfall— 
I felt sure you would ask her before you 
sailed B 

“You were right, Ned,” I interposed, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile ; 
although the bitterness of it all had 
long since vanished. 

He came over to me and pressed my 
hand ; then paced up and down the 
room, as he continued, half to himself— 

“The very thought of losing her 
maddened me. What should I do? I 
struggled hard, but in all my mental 
turmoil it was only the temptation that 
stood out clear. At last I took the 
packet in my hand. ‘This must cut 
the knot,’ said I. ‘This shall end my 
doubts,’ and I put my finger on the seal. 
See, here is where I had already broken 
off a piece of the wax. But in the very 
act, I bethought myself of my father’s 
dying injunction—and my oath. Had I 
really arrived at the last extremity—the 
very last? Why not boldly challenge 
the future, and venture to ask Mary? 
After all, the packet would remain— 
could I not always have recourse to it 
later? With a desperate resolve I thrust 
the tempter from my sight—I drove 
straight to Mary’s house ; that night she 
promised to be my wife. 

“As if by magic, from that very day 
my prospects brightened ; and six months 
later, we were married. I hope—I 
believe—she has regretted the step as 
little as I. So you see, John,” he ended, 
with a smile, “ how greatly this unopened 
packet has helped me. Without it to 
fall back upon, I should never have 
dared.” 

“And the other time ?” I asked, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“The second time,” he replied gravely, 
“occurred only four years ago, when the 
sight of your American securities proved 
the last straw on my cashier’s honesty, 
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and he coolly walked off with every 
farthing’s-worth he could lay his hand 
on. You may imagine my feelings. I 
could not possibly make good the amount 
of the theft. Once more, in my distress, 
I took up the packet. Ruin stared me in 
the face—again I hesitated—I swore a 
solemn oath I would wait until it put its 
hand upon my shoulder. It never did. 
The man was arrested, and nearly all 
the valuables recovered. So I could 
breathe once more, and still hold up my 
head. And my good genius—or my evil 
genius—lies still shut up and unknown.” 

““So be it!” said I, musingly. “ But 
what part have I to play in the matter ?” 

“T want you, old fellow,” said Ned, 
“in case the end comes suddenly, to act 
for my boy in this as in other matters. 
Will you do me that service ?” he asked 
appealingly. 

“Willingly,” I replied, not without 
emotion ; “and here is my hand upon it. 
But I hope we shall neither of us see 
this uncanny thing again.” 

“Amen!” cried Ned; but the wish 
was not destined to be realised. 

Not long after this, I returned to 
Toronto, where I remained for quite a 
number of years. I heard from Ned 
from time to time, and rejoiced to learn 
that all was going well with him. Affairs 
were prospering ; Mary kept ever young ; 
their son was growing up to a bright 
manhood ; what more could man desire ? 
Yet I never opened one of his welcome 
letters without giving a thought to what 
might well be, yet never was, mentioned 
therein—the sealed packet. 

Glad as I was to learn there was 
nothing to call for its opening, I could 
not help my fancy running riot whenever 
it played upon those mysterious con- 
tents. I will not set down here all the 
wild conjectures that served to while 
away many an idle or sleepless hour. 
Might not, urged one of the soberest, 
here be concealed the title-deeds of 
some great estate won by dishonourable 
means? Perhaps remorse had feared a 
curse upon the ill-gotten gains that greed 
still could not bring itself to relinquish, 
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Yet had not old John Landon been 
universally esteemed as the soul of 
probity and honour ? 

And sometimes I would laugh at my 
own fantastic theories. Why should 
there be anything out of the common 
in the packet ; nay, going to the other 
extreme, why should there be anything 
at all? Perhaps the whole thing 
was a hoax—a beneficent hoax, it is 
true, for I could not doubt the good 
influence it had exercised upon my dear 
friend’s life.. Yet, looking back upon 
that deathbed scene that had left on 
Ned so ineffaceable an impression, this 
hypothesis seemed even more chimerical 
and far-fetched than the others. 

One morning I heard from Ned that 
he had just marked little Johnny’s 
twenty-first birthday by taking him into 
partnership. Good Heaven, how the 
years flew! All daylong the thought of 
Ned and Mary was continually running 
through my brain, and that evening, as 
I sat and dozed in my solitary room, 
Memory peeped through Fancy’s kaleido- 
scope upon strange combinations of the 
shifting past, that left me unutterably 
sad. And then it seemed to me I was 
once more in Ned’s study, and Ruin 
was loudly knocking at the door, and the 
sealed packet lay before us. But still 
Ned would not break the seal, and it was 
I that in the end feverishly tore off the 
cover. And lo! inside was but another 
packet, and then another and another, 
like a Chinese puzzle, until the last, 
which contained a white powder. 
“This is the talisman,” cried Ned. 
Eagerly he snatched it from my hand, 
and exultantly swallowed the powder. 
Then he fell a corpse at my feet—and I 
woke in a fit of nervous trembling, glad 
to find at last that all was but an 
unpleasant dream. 

Two months after this I finally wound 
up my affairs in the colony and sailed 
for England. Urgent business calling me 
up North, I had just time to shake Ned’s 
hand at his City office, on my way to 
King’s Cross. He was looking wonder- 
fully hale and well, which he laughingly 
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excused by his having just returned from 
the longest holiday he and Mary had 
ever spent together. And it was not to 
be the last ; had he not taken to himself 
a new partner ? 

This one knew me at once, though I 
completely failed to recognise my little 
Johnny in the stalwart youth that over- 
topped us both by a head. How 
delighted I was to be with my old friends 
once more, and, on their part, they 
seemed overjoyed to see me! Indeed, 
I was only allowed to proceed to the 
station upon giving a solemn promise, 
that on my return I would drive straight 
from it to the house. 

As it chanced, my business proved 
difficult to settle, and it was a month 
before I came back to town. I could 
scarce believe my own eyes! What a 
change had come over the appearance 
of my old friend! Was it possible that 
a few weeks could have aged a man by 
twenty years? I started back in pained 
surprise as he came forward to welcome 
me in the old study, with a constrained 
smile upon his haggard countenance. 
And, for the first time since I knew him, 
he shunned my eye. I was filled with a 
vague alarm—whatever could have 
happened in the interval ? 

“Good Heavens, man, you're ill!” I 
cried anxiously, as I retained his hot and 
trembling hand. 

He smiled bitterly. 

“So would you be, John,” he replied, 
wearily, “if you had had my share of 
sleep for the past fortnight, and the 
prospect that awaits me to-morrow.” 

“What has happened ?” I asked in 
deep concern. 

“John,” he cried, with a _ groan, 
convulsively pressing my hand, “I ama 
ruined man! And even that is not the 
worst !” 

Then he told me the story of the 
disaster that had suddenly overwhelmed 
him. During his prolonged holiday, his 
son had plunged into a vast specula- 
tion of a dazzling speciousness. On 
Edward's return, it was too late to with- 
draw, save at a vast sacrifice, But how 
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he wished that he had made it, whatever 
the cost! For now the loss had reached 
an enormous amount, and to-morrow he 
would be called upon for a sum he 
could never hope to pay. And, worst of 
all, it was by no means certain whether 
Johnny’s recklessness would not expose 
him toa criminal charge. The poor lad 
was overwhelmed with remorse—but 
what could be done? 

“Tt will kill Mary,” ended Ned, 
in a broken voice, covering his 
eyes with his hand; and I 
thought how little less would 
be the effect upon him. I felt 
keenly for my old friend ; his 
sorrow cut me to the heart. 

“Ned,” said I gently, “we 
are brothers, are we not? Come, 
let us put our heads together. 
I have not done amiss—I will 
see you through !” 

Needless to say, I did not 
expect from Ned any effusive 
demonstration of gratitude ; 
yet I was hardly prepared 
for his amazing reception of 
my well-meant 
offer. Hestared 
at me strangely, 
and then burst 
into a peal of 
bitter mocking 
laughter tha‘ 
made my 
blood = run 
cold. I felt 
more grieved 
than hurt, and 
looked at him 
sorrowfully. 
Then I saw him 
flush to his very 
eyebrows, and 
he turned his 
head aside to 
hide his tears. 

“ Forgive me, John,” he cried in deep 
emotion, “ I will not insult you with my 
thanks. But do you know how much is 
in question?” and he named a sum 
which staggered me. My whole fortune 
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would have been but as a drop in the 
ocean. 


Poor Ned! My heart went out to him 
in pity. To come to such a pass after 
























A handful of charred ashes was all that remained of the mysterious packet. 


so many years of honourable toil! And 
then, an idea that had been hovering on 
the border of my brain ever since I 
entered the room, suddenly flashed into 
clear consciousness. His eye caught 
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mine in a dull gleam of intelligence, and 
I could see he shared my thought. 
“Yes, old friend,” said he sadly, “do 
you think that remedy is for one moment 
absent from my mind? Night and day 
have I brooded over it—yet, as I have 
grown older, I have ever shrunk more 
and more from this unknown source of 
aid. But I shall wait no longer,” he 
ended, in growing excitement,—“ no 
other earthly help can save me now !” 
In deep agitation he strode up and 
down the room; then, with an air of 
resolution, marched straight to the old 
safe and opened it. Ina minute he held 
in his hand the well-remembered blue 
packet. I felt my heart beat faster, as 
though I were a boy again. Now, at 
length, was the mystery of so many years 
to be solved. With all my heart I hoped 
it would not disappoint us—with all my 
soul I prayed that it would have no evil 
consequences. I saw Ned’s lips move 
too, as he tore open the packet. From 


the inside he slowly drew out—another 


envelope. This also was carefully 
sealed. I held my breath as I looked at 
the superscription. It seemed to have 
been written many, many years ago, and 
the faded ink traced the address: “To 
my son, John Landon. Not to bé 
opened, save in the last extreme.” 

Ned sank trembling into a chair. 

“It is my grandfather’s handwriting !” 
said he hoarsely. “I know it well!” 

He remained for some time lost in 
thought, clutching the precious packet 
in his hand. I looked at him anxiously. 
Was he not going to open it after all ? 

“So my father had it from his father,” 
he murmured, in almost inaudible tones, 
“and never opened it, in spite of all the 
troubles he passed through !_ And I—am 
I to have less courage than he? Am I 
to be the one to desecrate this sacred 
trust ?” 

I dared not advise one way or the 
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other. I felt 
himself alone. 

“No!” he almost shouted, rising 
suddenly, with an air of final desperate 
resolution. “I shall not open it—even 
now. Let the worst come to the worst!” 

He looked at me. I had nothing to 
say. 

“John,” he continued more quietly, 
but no less decisively, in spite of his half- 
apologetic manner, “I may seem to you 
weak and foolish—superstitious perhaps 
—but I cannot open it, even yet. To- 
morrow I shall stand face to face with 
disgrace—and I shall face it out. Let 
the blow fall. Mine is the blame—as I 
have sown, so shall I reap. And then, 
for Johnny’s sake I will invoke the 
packet’s aid, and pay myself whatever 
price it asks. To-morrow, at this hour, I 
shall break the seal.” 

But the packet was destined never to 
be opened. Chief among the few places 
where miracles still happen occasionally 
in this twentieth century is the Stock 
Market. And one occurred there the 
next morning ; swift and unforeseen as 
lightning in the summer sky, the delirium 
of hope replaced the panic of fear— 
“slump ” was succeeded by “boom ”— 
and before the sun set that day, Ned had 
gained, not lost, a fortune. 

Two weeks later, an electric wire 
became heated to redness, Ned’s house 
caught fire, and the back part of it was 
completely gutted. Assoonas we could 
safely venture, I went with him to view 
the ruins. The first thing we came 
across was the battered wreck of the 
old safe, which had crashed through the 
burning floor. And a_ handful of 
charred ashes, that crumbled away into 
nothingness at our touch, was all that 
remained of the mysterious packet. 

I looked at Ned, wondering how he 
would take it. 

“Thank God !” he cried fervently. 


it was a matter for 
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F Yamaguchi had not represented us, 

without due accuracy, as “ Legation 
Ladies,” we should not have got into the 
railway station. For a great military 
prince was travelling. We arrived late, 
and found cords stretched so that rick- 
shaws might not enter. Soldiers stood 
in line. Vermilion suns floated aloft, 
and many paper lanterns. The band 
struck up. Our case seemed hopeless. 
Suddenly, Yamaguchi spied a friend 
inside—a gentleman in a blue kimono 
and brown billycock, who foraged for 
the stationmaster. Yamaguchi issued 








proudly from the colloquy that ensued, 
and the barriers were lowered. 

‘Japanese people for English Legation 
people very polite,’ said Yamaguchi. 
“Please much thank.” 

There was no time to “ much thank.” 
An official with a gilt chrysanthemum in 
his cap rushed us through. We just 
saw the Prince getting into his compart- 
ment, followed by a string of small, brisk 
officers wearing stars and medals. 

Yamaguchi’s friend put us into a 
saloon carriage. Yamaguchi, in advance 
with the luggage, rushed back for a 
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TWENTY-SEVEN MILE AVENUE TO NIKKO. 


frantic word. “That Governor of Pro- 
vince,” he whispered, indicating a fat 
Japanese gentleman sitting on his heels 
in a corner of the long-cushioned seat. 
Yamaguchi was always terribly afraid 
that we should commit solecisms. Per- 
haps he had had experience of tourist 
manners. The Governor of Province 
signed for a pot of tea and a Japanese 
newspaper, both of which were handed 
in to him, and the train steamed out. 
The Governor produced a _ porcelain 
cup out of a bag of lovely brocade. 
Then he found a flat, brown box, filled 
with balls of rice, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, and settled to his repast. 

At the next station, a dainty creature 
entered — exquisitely Japanese —in a 
kimono of dove-coloured crape, a bro- 
cade obi of pale blue and gold and 
spotless tabis. She put down a little 
square of pink crape to sit upon, and 
laid on her knees another of pale blue. 
There was an artistic touch of blue in 
her neck-fold and also in her. hair, 
which was like shining black satin shot 


with brown, and was arranged in a big 
loop, her wee ears peeping below the 
side waves. Her skin was worked up 
with paint and powder to the bloom of 
a rose petal. She had little brown 
hands showing from out of her wide 
sleeves. Every now and then she 
would moisten her forefinger at her 
rosy lip, and smooth her eyebrows. 
The turn of her head was bewitching. 
The old gentleman handed her a book, 
smiling benignly. She accepted it with 
shy dignity, and read, beginning ap- 
parently at the end—but that seems the 
way to read books in Japan. 

We were on our way to Nikko. 

The train ran through irregular squares 
of ripe corn and hemp, and along swampy 
tracts, green with up-springing rice. 
Here and there, was a lotus lake, or a 
poppy garden. Men and women, in 
straw mushroom hats, stood knee-deep 
in the muck of the paddy fields, and 
there sounded continuously the murmur 
of streams and of trickling runlets, as 
the sluices lay open for the flooding of 
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the rice patches. Now, spread a plan- 
tation of young cryptomerias, their 
red-brown stems like granite pillars 
supporting the green arches above ; 
now, a farmhouse among cherry-trees 
where peasants were threshing corn 
with clumsy wooden flails ; and by and 
by, after Utsonomiya, came the fantastic 
shapes of the Nikko mountains, hazy 
with mist, and dimly outlined against a 
grey sky. A shower swept down from 
them over the garden plain. Darkness 
crept up stealthily, and through it one 
could see parallel with the train the 
wall-like side of the twenty-seven mile 





THE SACRED RED BRIDGE, NIKKO. 


avenue of cryptomerias which stretched 
along like a great shadow with fantasti- 
cally torn edges. Now the train stopped ; 
there was a shouting of coolies, a rushing 
forward of uncouth forms, the confused 
bobbing to and fro of a multitude of 
yellow lanterns like a mad assault of 
enormous glow-worms ; and then, a 
whirl of jinrickshas through a long, 
steep street, giving flashing glimpses of 
matted interiors, shop-fronts showing 
curious wooden wares, blurred globes 
of light, and narrow-shouldered forms 
squatting over teapots and fire-boxes. 
The roar of a milky torrent sounded ; 
one had a dulled vision of the sacred 
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red bridge and of a background of 
solemn pines. Then darkness ; a jolt- 
ing over stones ; a plunge up a steep 
hill—the coolies bowed in their shafts— 
and at last the Nikko Hotel. 

Nikko sets one pondering upon the 
intimate relation between soul and archi- 
tecture, and upon the immeasurable 
debt which art owes to the religious 
instinct, whether it be shown in the 
ruins of Egypt, the shrines of India, the 
desolate columns of Poestum, at St. 
Peter’s in Rome, or here, at the temple 
of Shogun Ieyasu. One might spend 
hours among these gorgeous pine- 
shadowed monuments 
in thinkings which 
have been thought and 
uttered thousands of 
times since the be- 
ginning of all think- 
ings. Artistically 
speaking, as the home 
of a cult, Nikko is per- 
fect. The very air, in 
its serene hush, seems 
laden with the pious 
aspirations of  cen- 
turies. The great pine 
avenues, shutting out 
the sky, are the aisles 
of a vast temple of 
Nature’s designing, in 
which the brilliant lac- 
quer, painted carvings 
and gold copings seem 
comparatively unimportant details. The 
whole place forms an immense cathedral, 
of which the mountains are the walls ; 
the mossy boles of the cryptomerias, 
gigantic pillars ; their green branches, 
Gothic arches; and the dim, shadow- 
flecked roads, pavements along which 
the tread of pilgrims’ feet echoes still. 


Many courts and many flights of 
granite steps lead up to the great 
temple of Ieyasu. The courts are bor- 
dered with old, grey stone balustrades 
which have leprous scales of lichen and 
patches of vivid green moss. At every 
stair-flight stands a porticoed doorway. 
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Painted dragons, grotesquely carved, and 
guardian gods keep watch in their niches. 
Along the pavements stand rows of old 
bronze and stone lanterns; they, too, 
are lepro-spotted and splashed with 
moss and fungus, and they have an 
almost human expression of age and 
responsibility. Among the lanterns, rise 
the red-brown trunks of pine overshadow- 
ing the quaint bell-towers given by the 
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and of unknown rites. Wherever one 
looks, there are glints of gold, gleams 
of red, and a bewildering confusion of 
allegoric ornamentation. 

At Nikko all is peace and dignity. 
Here are no mendicant friars, no de- 
formed beggars, no sellers of cheap 
wares, no vulgar, hustling crowd. Of 
sounds, there come but the occasional 
clank of pilgrims’ clogs, the roaring of 
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Dutch and the Koreans, and the wash- 
ing fountain hollowed from one huge 
block of stone. Beyond the pines, 
nothing can be seen but streaks of blue 
sky and the broken outline of the moun- 
tains. The beautiful red pagoda near 
the entrance, with its gold and green 
eaves, shines like a mass of jewels. The 
bronze torii—great pillared gateways 
with curved architraves, which invari- 
ably mark the approach to a Shinte 
temple—give a suggestion of mystery 


the torrent below, the cawing of rooks 
or the beat of a temple drum. Now, as 
the drum stops, a procession of priests 
moves down the stairway from the main 
shrine. They wear full upper vestments 
of yellow, pink, and violet gauze, with 
pale blue skirts beneath. Stately, be- 
nignant persons they look as they walk 
slowly by, their hands folded before 
them, their eyes downcast, till they dis 
appear between the bronze pillars of the 
lower torii. 
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The temple bell strikes the hour, its 
rich, deep tone lingering in the air, and 
making long, melodious reverberations. 
It is time to go. 


At the lIeymutzu, sitting under the 
great red-lacquered portico, one looks 
through cryptomeria aisles, along a 
descending vista of ornate gateways 
and flights of granite steps. The gods 
of Wind and Thunder keep guard in 
their decorated niches. He of Wind is 
a merry green deity with a bag of 
breezes like a long, fat sausage wound 
round his ample form, while the god of 
Thunder, vermilion in hue, is more awe- 
some in his grotesqueness, and wears a 
ring of thunderboits from shouider to 
shoulder. Soft rain is falling; the hills 
are misty ; the pine branches drip melan- 
choly. Some pilgrims clatter up the 
steps, their yellow oil-paper umbrellas, 
queerly inscribed, making a halo behind 
their brown faces and meagre shoulders. 
The cabalistic figures are only signs of 
their tea-houses, but seem in keeping 
somehow with the solemn picturesque- 
ness of the whole scene. 

They must have been magnificent 
personages, these bygone Shoguns. As 
one looks at leyasu’s properties in the 
cloisters of the temple—his inlaid kago, 
his gorgeously embroidered robes of 
brocade, his swords, his gold-lacquered 
writing-boxes and dressing-cases, and 
his great gold-lacquered travelling 
trunks with the silken cords by which 
the coolies carried them—for apparently 
these nobles never condescended below 
gold lacquer—one can conjure up a 
splendid old-time pageant, when Shogun 
and Daimios and their suites and pos- 
sessions were borne in state along the 
great pine avenue, the Shogun of the 
day going to pay his homage at the 
tomb of Shogun Ieyasu of the past. 

The deep mysterious boom of another 
temple bell close by, called us on through 
the solemn aisles of cryptomeria. Gor- 
geous monsters in barbaric colouring 
guarded a massive lacquered gateway, 
and along the paved walk were lichen- 
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grown stone lanterns — votive offer- 
ings. 

Said Yamaguchi: “It is all Daimio’s 
gift here. Men give their labour for the 
temples.” 

Priests and pilgrims came and went, 
subdued and gentle. Within the shrine, 
behind a veil of fine matting, three 
statues sat on gilt lotuses—Ananda, the 
beloved of Buddha, in the centre, and 
on either side Kwannon, our Lady of 
Pity, of the Thousand Arms. Candles 
burned in the dim richness of the sanc- 
tuary ; there was a scent of incense, and 
of fresh flowers laid before the altar. 


That quaint young pair of New 
England widows who had the table 
next ours at Yaami’s at Kioto are next 
us again at the restaurant here. They 
eat porridge for breakfast, and divide a 
bottle of Osaka ale for luncheon and one 
of ginger-beer at dinner. An open 
window led to a tentative interchange 
of courtesies. Then, when Yamaguchi 
told us that they were setting up house 
at Nikko, what more natural than that 
we should go and look at the outside of 
their domicile. The coolies drew us 
through an avenue of firs, up a gentle 
slope to a canopied gate and into an 
enclosure, where was the priest’s house 
that the Americans had taken. One of 
the little ladies, ina kimono and Jap: nese 
sandals, stepped from the open front. 

“T guess we aren’t just fixed up yet,” 
she said, “ but we’d be glad for you to 
see our house,” 

So we took off our boots and in- 
spected the queer little doll’s dwelling— 
the kitchen, the bath-room—a nook with 
a wooden tub, a bamboo spout, anda 
rice-paper window—“ which we _ shall 
turn into a developing closet,” they 
explained—and all the tiny, matted 
compartments with their rice-paper 
screens, and the hole for a charcoal 
fire in the middle of the floor ; lastly, 
the dining-room—only it wouldn’t hold 
us four at once. 

“This was a magnificent chapel with 
about twenty Buddhas sitting round,” 
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said our eldest hostess. “We did pray 
to have those Buddhas, but our landlord 
wouldn’t leave them. Now see our 
garden—you must take a turn in our 
garden,” which was big enough for a 
small party of respectable-sized dolls to 
promenade in,.and had its wee lake and 
river with miniature precipice, its pigmy 
waterfall, dwarf pines, 
and Liliputian mountains, 
in Japanese style, all com- 
plete. 

“ Look at our Japanese 
candlestick !”” The ladies 
pulled forward a little 
red-lacquered tripod with 
a spike sticking up, on 
which they placed a big, 
hollow, wax candle, the 
only big thing of its kind 
I have ever seen in Japan. 
“And our lanterns!” 
dangling a bundle of rice- 
paper globes. “ We shall 
have them painted in the 
village and hang them 
about. We've no furni- 
ture, you see, and we 
shall sit on the floor, and 
sleep on futons, and be 
strictly Japanese in every- 
thing except the food. 
We can’t manage 
Japanese food. Say— 
have you had a Japanese 
dinner ?” 

I explained that we 
were to dine Japanese 
fashion, with  geishas 
and maikos to sing and 
dance for us, that evening. 

“Well, Iam sorry for 
you. You'll want a good supper after- 
wards, and you'll get cramp in your 
knees, and disgrace yourself over the 
chop-sticks.” All of which prophesies 
came horribly true! I envied these two 
American ladies who had started to go 
round the world, they told us, but weren’t 
able to get any further than Nikko. “We 
thought the world would seem sort of 
common and vulgar after Japan,” they 
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said, “and that, anyhow, it would 
keep.” 

So they are going to settle down in 
their little priest’s house in the temple 
court, to write and read and dream 
away existence till snow comes, and 
then they will go quietly back to 
New England, letting the world keep. 





THE GOD OF THUNDER, IEYUMUTZA TEMPLE, NIKKO. 


I wished that I too could let the world 
keep ! 


“Hei! Hei!” shout the coolies. 
There are three of them to each jin- 
ricksha, two in front and one to push 
behind, for it is a stiff five hours’ pull up 
the hills by Lake Chiusenji to the 
sulphur springs at Yumoto. Up the 
long, straggling street of Nikko we go. 
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IN A KAGO. 


Past the European quarter, of houses, with 
white venetians and grey-green roofs, built 
for summer letting to the foreigners in 
Tokio and Yokohama—how much better 
to follow the two widows’ example! By 
the little brown Japanese dwellings and 
tea-houses where all the big yellow 
umbrellas, wet in yesterday’s rain, are 
set out todry. Now along a road by the 
side of a foaming stream into which 
willows dip ; then into a valley bordered 
by peaked, forest-grown hills. The world 
looks as though it had been well washed. 
All the tiny cascades in the gardens are 
rushing ; the aqueduct has overflowed 
and the pine trees stand out sharp against 
the sky. 

Strings of peasants pass, some lead- 
ing fodder-laden horses and carrying 
baskets slung at the ends of bamboo 
poles. Here, a pedlar with his pack 
wrapped in blue cotton, and there, 
labourers and tea-pickers, with round 
hats and baskets on their backs. They 
all nod and call out, “ 0 hayo,” as the way 





is in Japan, and little children playing 
under the trees knock their foreheads on 
the ground in salutation, and call out “O 
hayo”’ too. 

A mountain stream flows noisily over 
stones. The sun flickers through maple 
and beech on the hillside. There are 
withes of wistaria, wild syringa shrubs, 
hydrangeas, azaleas, and dog-roses in pro- 
fusion. A bird pipes an unfamiliar note. 
. . » This, while I scribble and the coolies 
rest. . . . A picturesque tea-house stands 
framed in forest half-way to Chiusenji. 
Banners of red and blue cotton hang 
from its eaves. Quaint figures squat in 
the open interior and on the edge of the 
platform with hibachis—the Japanese 
fires—beside them and cups of pale tea. 

A number of kagos with red canopies 
and red cushions were set down in front 
of the tea-house. It was funny to see 
the Japanese ladies and gentlemen slip 
in and coil themselves up under their gay 
rugs while they were borne aloft by their 
bearers, Our coolies squatted at the 
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edge of the tea-house, frugally regaling 
themselves ; and we drank pale yellow 
tea and ate dear little brown cakes 
inscribed in sugar with Japanese letters. 
Then we mounted—by the jinricksha 
road which was made for the Czarewitch, 
as he then was—and the kagos passed 
out of sight along a foot-track winding 
up through the greenery by a short cut 
to Yumoto. 

The road zigzagged through mountain 
gorges—abysses of forest foliage with 
huge overhanging boulders, torrents 
that roared down, milk-white with foam, 
and waterfalls that didn’t seem a bit 
more real than their floss-silk counter- 
parts which we had seen in Nishimura’s 
workroom in Kioto. Nothing looks quite 
real in Japan. The scenery seems too 
decorative, and somehow, one is always 
expecting the curtain to fall and rise 
again on a new set. 

The bit of road by which we wound 
between the forest and Chiusenji lake 
was like a fairy-tale path. On oné side, 
through a tracery of creepers and pale 





THE TEA-HOUSE, YUMOTO, 


green branches, the blue lake showed 
with dark wooded hills opposite coming 
down sheer into the water; and every 
here and there, against the blue, spread 
enormous sprays of red and pink azalea. 
There were whole trees of azalea in full 
bloom in the forest, and quantities too of 
a kind of wild raspberry, of which the 
coolies plucked branches for us to eat 
from. 

They were wonderful—the azaleas of 
this enchanted wilderness, out in the 
open, turning the country into a garden. 
We gathered shrubs of them, and flung 
them into the stream above one of the 
waterfalls to see which would be hurled 
over soonest, while the coolies joined like 
children in our sport. Waterfalls and 
roaring rapids became for a time mono- 
tonous ; but by and by, on the top of a 
hill, closed in all round by green and 
rocky heights, stretched a most weird- 
looking frost-bitten plain, with white 
skeletons of pines, that reminded me of 
dead Australian gums, circling an expanse 
of blackened fern and withered grass. 
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Nantaisan, the sacred mount—there are 
sO many sacred mounts in Japan that 
they too become monotonous—a bleak, 
scarred hump, rose sheer a mile or so 
distant. 

“Hei! Hei!” shouted the coolies 
again, and a brown snake wriggled off 
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wasa smell of moist earth and wood rot, 
and along its banks, a tangle of dead and 
living pines stretched out gnarled: roots 
and splintered arms hung with grey 
moss and tatters of foliage, while 
bleached skeleton trunks lay half in and 
half out of the black water. 


TWO JAPANESE GIRLS ASLEEP. 


the path, then another, and presently 
another, but nobody seemed to mind 
them. 

“Only white snake 
Japan,” explained Yamaguchi in his 
halting English “ That snake’s poison 
go all round body—make very sick, 
sometimes die. 

Now the roar of yet another waterfall 
—another huge slanting floss-silk ribbon 
with overspreading maple branches 
embroidered, as it were, upon the 
milkiness. Then came a dark volcanic 
lake strangely dreary, unutterably lonely. 
Dull green mountains girdled it. There 


dangerous in 


Yumoto lies at the end of the lake—a 
desolate grey hamlet, with a stench of 
sulphur and clouds of steam coming 
from the boiling spring of an open bath- 
house where naked brown people stewed 
themselves waist deep in a sort of soap- 
suddy tank, and now poked forward to 
look at us without the least abashment. 
The landlord of the tea-house; the 
landlady, the family, and all the Nesans 
were waiting bent double in the humility 
of their obeisance. They brought us 
heel-less, fur slippers to put on so that the 
spotless matting might not be dirtied, and 
we drank paletea out of doll’s cups, andate 
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queer little sweetmeats while the coolies 
refreshed themselves. There is nothing 
to see in Yumoto but the lake, the moun- 
tains, the sulphur springs, and the brown 
persons being boiled in their tanks. So 
we put to again, and the coolies trotted 


La 


A JAPANESE 


back to Chiusenji as cheerily as though 
it were their first instead of their seventh 
hour’s tramp. 

The three tea-houses of Chiusenji stand 
in a little curve, their balconies and lower 
storeys built out over the lake with long 
planks running from them into the water. 
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At the point of the curve, a red and grey 
pagoda and the outline of bronze torii 
show among some ancient pines. It is 
the temple from which is made the 
ascent of Nantaisan, and these rows of 
grey sheds by the beach are the cooking- 


GIRL READING, 


sheds and sleeping shelter of thousands 
of pilgrims who flock in August to make 
their pilgrimage to the summit. 

As we sit in the balcony, the lake lies 
still as an immense sheet of badly blown 
glass, its tiny ripples drawing wavering 
lines upon the reflection of the mountains 
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opposite. Some boats have put out. 
Two Japanese girls in one, rowed by a 
man at the stern, are laughing merrily. 
They stand up in the boat, their forms 
fantastically broadened by the outspread 
sleeves of their kimonos as they wave 
their arms to and fro with the motion 
of the oar. Night is creeping on. A 
ghost-white pall crawls slowly down the 
mountains. There is only a dark line 
of forest between it and the water. 

The Nesans trip in. There sounds a 
rumbling and a sliding, and lo! a whole 
house-wall comes along like a scene ata 
theatre. Lake and mist are shut out. 
The balcony has been turned into a 
brown dining-room. The Nesan lights 
alamp—an English kerosene lamp—and 
brings bowls of smoking soup. Chicken 
and savoury rice follow, and then a 
souffle. 

“ Yuroshi !” is a safe word and easily 
mastered. It means excellent, and at 
sound of it the Nesan answers “ Arrigato,” 
which is “Thank you,” and knocks 
her head upon the table in grateful 
obeisance. 

The Nesan has piled fulons on the 
matted floor of an inside room closed in 
by paper panels. There is no furniture 
in this exquisite box of polished wood 
and rice-paper, but are we not in fairy- 
land? Over my bed waves a tall branch 
of rhododendron in a green pot. The 
Nesan patters in bearing a quilted 
kimono. “Japan clothes,” she lisps—a 
dressing-gown supplied gratis. 

But it is very cold. The Nesan smiles 
sympathetic comprehension of shivering 
gestures. She trots out and presently 
comes back with an hibachi. She sets it 
down on the floor on one side of the bed 
and the lamp on the other. So I tumble 
in between my futons, with light and fire 
on a level with my nose. You needn’t 
trouble about tables in Japan. A cautious 
hand draws the paper partition an inch 
apart. It is Yamaguchi. Through the 
aperture one sees that he has exchanged 
his courier’s suit of serge for a wadded 
kimono : no doubt he has been enjoying 
himself downstairs in Japanese fashion. 
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“You got everything? Blankets— 
coverings ?” 

“Everything. But is it quite safe, 
Yamaguchi, to sleep with a charcoal fire 
beside my head ?” 

“That red hot—no harm,” said 
Yamaguchi. “ If earthquake, I call lady.” 
Yamaguchi jokes about earthquakes 
because I have reproached him on two 
occasions when the ground trembled and 
the walls bowed to each other, and 
Yamaguchi slept through it all. Yamagu- 
chi draws the rice-screens to, and now 
I may get me to sleep under my rhodo- 
dendron and dream as they do in Doll- 
land. 

Domestic operations begin betimes 
along the planks which stretch out from 
a tea-house into the lake. At the end of 
one plank two Nesans in grey kimonos 
and red obis are scouring buckets. A 
little lower, two more rinse teacloths and 
hold converse with a coolie washing rice 
and another cleansing fish. Along the 
planks, the inhabitants of the three tea- 
houses perform their toilettes and pre- 
pare their breakfasts. 

Our own coolies, lightly clad, march 
down the gangway, scrub their faces, 
brush their teeth, and finally wash the 
blue cotton handkerchiefs with which 
they cover their heads. Yamaguchi—an 
Englishman once more in his blue serge 
suit with courier’s bag and all complete 
—comes to say that the rickshaws are 
Waiting. Yamaguchi is about four feet 
two. He has wiry black hair, beady 
eyes and yellow brown tusks which pro- 
ject. But Yamaguchi is a preux chevalier, 
and moreover, he has a sense of humour. 
I commend him to forlorn womanhood 
touring in Japan—except in the matter 
of small earthquakes. 

Stocking-footed, we go down the steep 
polished stairs. Below, our boots are 
restored to us. The population of 
Chiusenji has congregated in front of 
the house to witness the strange, foreign 
ceremony of inducting us into our foot- 
gear. Presently we are whirled away 
amid an echoing chorus of “Sayonara!” 
— Au revoir!” 
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OHANNA sat beneath the drooping 
laburnum tree and wept bitterly. 
The laburnum tree, Gold-Regen they 


called it there, wept too; it rained not 
only gold, but also great drops of crystal 
clearness which trembled and fell, drip, 
drip, drip, on to the wet grass, and on 
to the mossy seat and on to the weep- 
ing Johanna, For a great storm had 
passed over the garden, and over Jo- 
. hanna, and had left both weeping. 
The storm that had passed over the 
garden had appeared scarce two hours 
since on the far horizon, a mountainous 
pile of radiant cloud. It had come on 
the wings of the wind, sweeping un- 
hindered over the plain, driving great 
columns of dust before it. Then the 
heavens were darkened, and lightning 
flashed forth from a blue-black canopy 
of cloud, and thunder crashed, and 
rumbled, and roared, and at last huge 
drops of rain fell, first only here and 
there, and then thick and fast, till even 
the broad dense horse-chesnut foliage 
could not withstand the torrent, and the 
whole earth steamed. And now the 
storm was already far away, and the un- 
clouded sky smiled down on the blossom- 
ing garden. And soon the slanting rays 
of the evening sun lit up the myriad 
drops that danced on every leaf and 
petal and grass-blade, and the tears 
were transformed into hosts of glistening 
diamonds. But Johanna wept on. Her 
storm, too, had been swift to come, and 
sharp and short and terrible when it 
broke over her head ; but the clouds it 
had left tehind would be chased away 


by no winds, dispersed by no summer 
sunshine. Her dearest hopes lay blighted 
in the bud by the fury of that storm. 
“And it is so unjust, ach! so unjust, 
my father!” she cried, wringing her 
little hands. “ He is no spendthrift and 
ne’er-do-well and shameless adventurer, 
as thou hast called him; he does not 
seek me for my money. He is a brave 
and honest man, my Otto, and loves me 
truly ; and oh—I love him so, I love 
him so, and I shall never love another !” 
From which it will be seen, that 
though Johanna’s fair and blue-eyed 
beauty was of the most innocent and 
docile type, suggestive of needlework, 
and maiden’s tea parties, and a quiet, 
beautifully-ordered house, she was yet 
capable of romantically giving her whole 
heart to a poor (and, as a son-in-law, 
wholly undesirable) young officer, simply 
because his own blue eyes had looked 
into hers, and read her heart there. 
And now she was going to break that 
romancing little heart, because her 
father had curtly refused to entertain 
any thought of her adored and adoring 
Otto. As though he, Oberrathsherr von 
Thielmann, one of the wealthiest, most 
influential men in Leipzig, who, though 
not himself an officer, had married the 
daughter of an_ illustrious Prussian 
General—as though he would give his 
only child, with the millions of marks 
that would be hers, to the first penniless 
young adventurer that happened to pass 
her way! The idea was simply pre 
posterous ; and that she should for a 
moment expect him to listen to such 
folly, fully justified an outburst of 
paternal rage. He hoped he had driven 
35 
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all such nonsense from her mind. But 
his anger had only struck her as cruelly 
unjust, and added to her reasons for 
adoring Otto that very powerful one, 
that he had been brutally slandered and 
cut off from her life. 

The idea of defying her father’s will 
could, under no circumstance, enter into 
Johanna’s mind. She never questioned 
its inexorable force, or the necessity of 
bending to it. But she never wavered, 
either, in her trust in Otto’s love, or in 
her own passionate young love for him. 
So her fond romancing was not swept 
away by the storm, but only turned into 
a tearful elegy, whose end could not 
be foretold. 

The hour of sunset still found a sorrow- 
ful little figure alone under the shower 
of gold, out of sight of the spacious 
Rococo villa and its stuccoed and fres- 
coed terraces ; and Frau von Thielmann 
sent a servant to Fraulein Johanna’s 
room to ask why she did not come to 
supper. 

The twilight, that in central Germany 
deepens so swiftly into night, was fall- 
ing, when a familiar song, whistled in 
clear sweet tones, came, wafted across 
the dewy meadow. It.was that beauti- 
ful tenor solo out of the “ Zauberflote ” 
that begins “ Dies Bildniss ist so wun- 
derschén!” (‘This image is so wond- 
rous fair!”) Johanna remembered well 
the last time she went to the Zauber- 
flote. It was the evening after Otto 
had first called, and he had been there, 
in the balcony opposite their box, and 
he had stared at her so much that she 
found it very difficult afterwards to re- 
member anything about the opera. But 
this one air he had by no means allowed 
her to forget ; and he would often stroll 
out from the barracks in the evening 
and wander past Herr von Thielmann’s 
park into the woods beyond, whistling 
as he went. Johanna started to her 
feet. It must be Otto! it must be Otto! 
He had come to say goodbye ! 

Swiftly and silently she sped over the 
dewy grass, a white wraith in the gather- 
ing dusk. She dared not follow the path 
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between the lilacs and thorn-trees at 
the garden’s edge, that was too near the 
house ; round the far end of the park 
she skirted, beyond the pond, in the 
shade of the limes and sycamores, run- 
ning across the open places between the 
trees, and at last reaching the scraggy 
hedge that was the eastern boundary of 
Herr von Thielmann’s domain. Outside 
the hedge, where lies now the Karl 
Tauchnitz Strasse, with its handsome 
villas and gardens, and the whole so- 
called Concert-Quarter, the most fashion- 
able residential quarter of Leipzig, there 
lay in Johanna’s day, some fifty years 
ago, nothing but swamp and _ water- 
meadows bordering on woodland, and 
divided from the town by a dirty sluggish 
stream, the Pleisse. 

A faint path followed the hedge on 
its outer side, a short-cut, worn chiefly 
by Herr von Thielmann’s labourers on 
their way from some far-lying meadows 
to the town. The river (Leipzigers call 
the Pleisse a river) was crossed by a 
little footbridge just opposite the Pleis- 
senburg, in the place where the wide 
Karl Tauchnitz bridge has since been 
built. There was a little gate in the 
hedge, not far from the river, chiefly 
used as.a rendezvous after sunset by 
young soldiers and the von Thielmanns’ 
maid-servants, and objected to by Herr 
von Thielmann for this reason. But 
Johanna liked the gate, and it made a 
convenient short-cut for callers on Sun- 
day evenings, so it had not been abol- 
ished, and through it Johanna now 
slipped. Once outside she hesitated 
and looked about her. She could see 
no one in the gathering darkness, as the 
whistling had ceased. 

Half-frightened, yet possessed with a 
mad desire to see Otto somehow, once 
more, she sped on to the little bridge 
and stood half-way across it, the night 
mist clinging around her thinly clad 
limbs, her muslin dress fluttering in the 
breeze. She gazed across the broad 
cobbled street and the strip of garden, 
that was once the city moat, to the 
rambling pile of the Pleissenburg with 
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its queer ugly round tower, like a great street scenes of Leipzig after dusk, and 
lighthouse, that loomed black against with one piercing scream she swooned 
the dull red sky. away into the first pair of strong arms 

A tall man, who looked like an officer, ready to hold her. 
was turning into the barrack gate. It The pair of strong arms that did hold 
must be Otto; Johanna 
knew he was one of the few 
officers who had quarters 
there. A little desperate 
cry escaped her, and she 
ran on to the road. The 
man turned a moment to 
stare, and then disappeared 
through the gateway. He 
was gone! Johannashivered 
and sobbed. She scarcely 
knew where she stood. Hot 
tears trickled down her face, 
her knees trembled, the cold 
mist chilled her; she felt 
suddenly, horribly alone, and 
turned hurriedly to flee back 
to the garden. 

A hideous noise of shout- 
ing suddenly struck her ears. 
It was bearing down upon 
her. In another moment 
she saw a roystering gang 
of students between her and 
the bridge ; and oh, horrible ! 
they had caught sight of her; 
they had cut off her retreat. 
“Heh, beautiful lily!” one 
shouted, “hast forsaken thy 
comrades in the garden to come 
and gladden the street?” ‘“ Nay, 
‘tis a water nymph out of the 
old ditch!” laughed another. 
“Or maybe only a ‘ dirne,’ come 
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out to meet the watchman ! 














roared a third. ‘Come, my 

beauty, we too are thirsty for . 
a taste of those rosy lips.” And aig 7h Wa 

he caught her slender little figure SO TO EF ae ee 


around the waist and stooped to 


kiss her, while the others shouted with her, and that also carried her back to 
coarse mirth. For a gang of German her father’s house, besides dealing some 
students, of the more cellar-loving type, heavy blows on the shoulders of the 
coming home after a day’s bummeling, gang with an iron-weighted stick, were 
was neither more refined nor more the arms of a big, stout, grey-headed 
chivalrous fifty years ago than it is to- and highly-respected citizen known as 
day. But Johanna knew nothing of the Oberrathsherr von Thielmann; and when 
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Johanna came to herself, lying on the 
drawing-room soia with her mother 
kneeling and crying by her side, that 
square-jawed and eagle-eyed gentleman 
was looking down at her with a look of 
thunder and lightning to which the 
storm of the afternoon was as nothing. 

“So!” he said, when Johanna, pale 
and trembling, had sat up, propped by 
cushions, and had sipped sal-volatile, and 
murmured acquiescence to her mother’s 
exclamation, that she must be starving 
for want of her. supper, “So!” he 
snorted again, “I hope you are pleased 
with your agreeable little experience ! 
you, my daughter, running about the 
streets like a disreputable beggarwoman 
or ballet girl. I need not say more. 
You will have learned your lesson. But 
I may add, that if you went out to meet 
Lieutenant von Heldreich, to meet him 
abroad at night, like homeless gipsies, 
that young man has already left Leipzig 
these three hours, and is now well on 
his way to the other end of Saxony, 
where the regiment he has exchanged 
into is quartered. 

“And I have one thing more to 
say——.-” 

“ Ach, Karl, wait! The child is still 
poorly,” interposed her mother, plead- 
ingly. 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” snapped von 
Thielmann. “I have one thing more 
to say,” he went on, raising his voice, 
always rather big and harsh. “In this 
house I am master, I, do you hear? 
You seem to have forgotten it. And 
while you are in my house you obey my 
will, and when I forbid a thing my word 
is final, und damit punkt um ; and you do 
not go running out into the streets at 
night after a man I have forbidden you 
to see or speak to. So, dost under- 
stand?” And, turning on his heel, he 
strode to the door. Then he added, 
with an unpleasant laugh, his hand on 
the handle, “‘ But since you are so grate- 
ful as to wish to run away from us the 
first time a man comes making eyes at 
you, I daresay we can easily accommo- 
date you with a respectable husband, 
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and in the performance of your wifely 
duties you will soon forget this wonder- 
ful Otto!” Then he slammed the door 
after him, and, flinging an order and a 
curse at his manservant in the hall, went 
to drown his fury in beer and tobacco 
in his own study. 


II 


“My dear Karl, our Johanna fills me 
with anxiety,” said Frau von Thielmann 
to her husband one December evening, 
as he sat over his cigar, and she over 
her knitting, in the warm library. Von 
Thielmann growled, knocked the ashes 
off his cigar, stared gloomily for a minute 
at his wife, and then continued smoking 
in silence. “I am sure the child is 
rapidly falling into a decline, and, unless 
something is done to restore her to 
health and happiness, I dread to think 
what may happen. Karl, do you not 
hear?” and she laid down her work 
and touched his arm to arouse him. 

“ My dear wife,” said von Thielmann, 
“ what have we left undone?” and he 
replaced his cigar. 

“The only thing which would make 
her happy, I fear,” responded his wife. 

And in truth this was the case. Ever 
since that stormy spring day, now more 
than three years ago, Johanna had been 
waning. And yet she had everything 
that wealthy and devoted parents could 
give her, all but the one thing for which 
her heart yearned. She had received 
offers of marriage from the sons of all 
the biggest merchants and publishers in 
Leipzig, and even from one or two 
landed gentlemen of noble line, whose 
estates lay within a radius of ten miles. 
Moreover, her mother, when all the 
Leipzig suitors had been gently, but 
persistently refused, had taken her to 
enjoy a gay season in Dresden, where 
her pretty, sad face and graceful man- 
ners, together with her money, had 
secured her a warm welcome every- 
where. She had even attracted atten- 
tion at Court, and had on one occasion 
enjoyed the gracious flattery of the 
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king’s brother. And after the season 
Frau von Thielmann had taken her 
daughter to East Prussia, to visit her 
own relations, who were all of very 
ancient and noble family, and very poor, 
living on large estates many miles apart, 
where Johanna felt much more content 
than in the Dresden ball-rooms. And 
then the von Thielmanns had spent the 
summer in Saxon Switzerland, only re- 
turning home when the leaves began to 
turn golden and the afternoons to draw 
in. And still Johanna grew paler and 
slighter, till she looked as though a gust 
of wind could carry her away as easily 
as it did the falling leaves. And still 






she refused to accept any man’s hand, 
simply saying she was happier at home ; 
and the talk got about that there must 
be something behind, and no doubt 
the Oberrathsherr’s daughter was con- 
sumptive. 

“Karl!” said Frau von Thielmann, 
rising and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, “let us face the truth. She is 
breaking her heart for that young von 
Heldreich, and, if she is to live and be 
happy, she must have him.” 

Von Thielmann started, flung away his 
cigar end, rose abruptly and faced her. 
She was a comely woman, proud and 
upright in bearing, dark-haired and 
strong featured, with a big amiable 
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mouth and deep-set, keen grey eyes, 
and her father had been a leader of 
men. 

“The young man comes of a good 
Saxon family,” she continued ; “and as 
to his poverty, what of it ?—provided he 
is not improvident. I was poor.” 

“ That was different,” he said shortly. 

“Not so very different, my husband. 
You did not win me without a struggle, 
you remember, in spite of all your 
wealth. If I had not loved you dearly, 
and prevailed at last upon my father to 
give his consent, I might have been 
Princess Friedrich von Lindenburg, with 
a husband who loved cards and horses 


Johanna, wrapped 
in costly furs, and 
sitting between her 
father and mother 


better than his wife, instead of being 
Frau von Thielmann and a happy woman. 
Love is the only essential, my dear!” 
And she looked up at him. 

He took her hand, and raised it to 
his lips. “Then he walked over to his 
writing-table, mumbling something about 
the unbecomingness of obstinacy in any 
woman, and particularly in a young girl, 
and adding aloud that he had some im- 
portant business letters to write. His 
wife, bidding him not to be too late, 
went quietly upto bed. Shehad madea 
careful study of her husband's character, 
as well as of his appetite, and knew just 
how much advice to give in order to 
have it taken. 
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A few days later von Thielmann went 
over to Grimma, where an infantry 
regiment had lately been stationed, and 
on his return in the evening he sat up 
unusually late talking to his wife. 


Christmas Eve, that winter, was 
ushered in by a north-east wind that 
cut through one like a knife. The 
ground was covered with a dark, unholy 
mixture of mud and ice, and the air was 
filled with a stinging, driving mixture of 
snow and water. Nevertheless, when the 
hour for evening service drew near, the 
Thomas Kirche was packed with people, 
and by the time the fine simple har- 
monies of the opening hymn were 
pouring forth from a thousand throats, 
a late-comer could not have found 
so much as standing room within the 
doors. 

Johanna, wrapped in costly furs, and 
sitting between her father and mother, 
listened fondly to the beautiful old 
carols, sung by one of the most perfect 
choirs in Europe. She was happy with 
that reposeful, impersonal happiness 
which is the echo of a universal joy. 
Her eyes rested on the two tall glitter- 
ing firs in the chancel, and her thoughts 
were of all the happy families that would 
gather that evening round their own 
laden trees. She had herself helped to 
prepare the trees for her father’s ser- 
vants and employés, and she smiled to 
think of the heavy burdens and light 
hearts the good people would carry 
home with them on the morrow. She 
had not been allowed to enter the 
drawing-room, where the private family 
tree, to be lighted to-night, stood, and 
she had been told that a great and 
wonderful surprise awaited her, which 
would rejoice her beyond measure. She 
had felt a little sorry that her parents 
should spend time and trouble in pre- 
paring surprises for her instead of for 
poor people or children, who would 
enjoy them so much more. But she 
determined to be very delighted with 
it, and spent no time in conjecturing 
what it might be. More than once 
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during the service the thought of Otto 
crossed her mind, and the yearning that 
was wearing her away laid hold on her, 
but she tried bravely to drown it in the 
peace and gladness of the Christmas 
spirit. 

“Come, dearest child, let us peep in 
at our Christmas-tree before we go to 
supper. I am all impatience to see you 
receive your present,” said Frau von 
Thielmann, when they had regained the 
warm shelter of home and laid aside 
their furs. “ Besides,” she added laugh- 
ingly to her husband, “the present itself 
must be getting hungry and impatient.” 
At which last remark Johanna wondered 
greatly. It must be a dog or a pony, 
she thought, as they went together into 
the drawing-room. 

It was a large room, and the further 
end had been curtained off. There was 
no light in front of the curtains, but a 
blaze of radiance from behind them shed 
a dull half-light over the first part of the 
room, enabling Johanna and her parents 
to pick their way among the crowded 
furniture. 

“Nanu, my little Johanna, wait there 
a moment while I and thy mother pull 
the curtains!” And von Thielmann 
and his wife stepped forward and drew 
back the heavy veil. 

A low stage, approached by a few 
broad steps, had been erected for the 
tree, and steps and walls and floor were 
draped in resplendent crimson baize, 
flecked all over with large snowflakes, 
strewn and garlanded with wreaths of 
evergreens, and festooned with strings 
of many-tinted Chinese lanterns. In the 
background a gilded cardboard sun of 
immense proportions rose out of a bank 
of silver-fringed black cloth, symbolical 
of storm-clouds. High in mid-air, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, hovered an 
angel of peace, extending in one hand 
an olive branch, in the other a sprig of 
orange blossom, with which, as he swung 
to and fro in the heated atmosphere, he 
constantly threatened to knock off the 
resplendent silver star that shone on 
the highest branch of the tree. The 
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tree, ablaze with countless flickering 
candles, was so big, that it had been 
necessary to cut off its top. It, too, 
was covered with snowflakes, while 
frosted balls dangled from every branch ; 
and over the whole was slung a glittering 
tangle of the long gold and silver threads 
called “ angels’ hair.” And in the midst 
of it all, half concealed by the lower 
branches, out of which he seemed to be 
stepping, stood Otto von Heldreich, in 
his dark blue infantry uniform touched 
with red, so becoming to a blonde, blue- 
eyed Saxon. He, too, was flecked with 
snowflakes, and his cap and hands had 
got desperately entangled in the “angels’ 
hair,” and his long moustaches narrowly 
escaped singeing in the nearest candle ; 
but the light of an immortal fire was in 
his eyes, bidding fair to eclipse all the 
surrounding illuminations. 

Johanna stood, blinded by the sudden 
flare of light, with blinking eyes, waiting 
to see. Otto stood, paralyzed with 
emotion and blinded, too, with the vision 
of that face which, to him, was brighter 
than sunshine. And von Thielmann 
stood, gazing with infinite satisfaction at 
this most dramatic situation in this most 
gorgeous setting, and murmured within 
himself, after the happy manner of his 
nature, “ Mine is the credit of it all.” 

Have you ever felt that pause that 
precedes a flash of lightning—that silent, 
momentary, utter ceasing of the pulse of 
nature? And then—oh! the flash, the 
forked dart, that has struck eatth some- 
where ! 

“Otto! Otto!” The piercing, yet half- 
strangled cry rang through the room. 
Then she staggered, stretched out both 
arms towards him, lurched a step, and, 
as he sprang to her, sank unconscious 
into hisarms. He laid her on the sofa, 
kissing the blue lips, rubbing the little 
cold hands, pouring passionate appeals 
into the unheeding ears, a_ horrible, 
nameless fear freezing his own blood. 
Brandy was quickly fetched, and hot 
bottles and shawls, and, before long, a 
doctor ; and then Otto carried her up 
to her own room, and soon after came 
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down and sat on a chest in the hall, 
where he remained for hours, heedless 
of everything. 

“My good young friend, you had 
better come and take a glass of wine 
with me,” said the burly doctor, coming 
downstairs, and clapping von Heldreich 
heavily on the shoulder. The girl's 
father followed him at a distance. It 
was one o’clock. There was no light 
downstairs save a single lamp in the 
hall. A tired servant had fallen asleep, 
waiting, in the dining-room, and .the 
lamp there had gone out. Otto looked 
up with an ashy countenance. 

“What is it? What is wrong with 
her?” he queried, in a strange, hoarse 
whisper. 

“A little heart attack. Courage! 
Herr Lieutenant, she will be quite her- 
self in a day or two. Ah! I must 
congratulate you, by the way.” And he 
shook the young man warmly by the 
hand. 

But on Christmas Day, when the von 
Thielmanns’ friends and relatives came 
to offer their congratulations, and to 
inquire solicitously after “die Brant,” 
they found the blinds drawn and the 
house wrapped in awful stillness, through 
which they could hear the low, heart- 
rending sobs of a woman somewhere 
upstairs, and the monotonous regular 
sound of footsteps pacing to and fro, to 
and fro, in a room below. 


Ill 


On the outskirts of Leipzig, shut off 
from the world by high walls, lies a plot 
of land called, and called truly, Friedhof, 
the Court of Peace. It is a vast, luxu- 
riant garden, gay, blossoming, beautiful ; 
but between the rose-trees the earth is 
heaped in trim, verdure-covered mounds, 
and there are grey stone tablets, here 
and there, among the flowers. 

It was the year 1870, the great year 
that called modern Germany into being. 
Already the clang of arms was echoing 
from the Rhine, and men’s thoughts 
were not of peace. But the roses and 








the birds nesting among them in the 
Friedhof knew nothing of strife and 
bloodshed ; and they shook the morning 
dew from their petals and their feathers, 
and thanked God in their several ways 
for those two priceless gifts, life and 
the light of day. It was scarce five 
o’clock, but the shade cast by the avenues 
of horse-chesnuts was already very wel- 
come, for it was Midsummer Day. It is 
the great day of the year in Leipzig for 
decorating the graves, and many wreaths 
had already been brought the previous 
evening. Asmall, middle-aged man was 
kneeling by a grassy mound, tenderly 
arranging little bunches of blue corn- 
cockles in rows around it. Not far off 
against an ivy-covered wall stood a tall, 
grey-haired officer. Before him lay three 
graves, close together. There were hand- 
some wreaths on them all, but the one 
in the middle was almost hidden by a 
coverlet of roses—rich red roses with a 
wonderful scent, and large, loose, pure 
white roses ; and there were four rose- 
trees, trained to form arches at the head 
and foot of the grave, arches of mingled 
crimson and white, with tall, stately 
lilies blooming beneath them. 

It was very beautiful. The man with 
the corn-cockles wished he too could 
afford roses and lilies ; but he was only 
a poor artisan. He placed the last little 
blue bunch, and got up and went to- 
wards the gate. He was on his way to 
his work. 

The officer looked up, roused by the 
sound of footsteps. He, too, must go 
to his work. His regiment was under 
marching orders, and would leave Leip- 
zig on the morrow. He plucked a rose 
from the highest arch, and raised it to 
his lips. It dropped a shower of white 
petals, leaving the bare flower-head in 
his hand. “Ah! frail mortal blossoms, 
falling as I gather you, how fit a tomb 
for the frail, mortal body!” he cried, 
turning slowly away, adding, sorrow- 
fully, “ They will all wither and die, and 
I shall no longer be here to renew them. 
Oh! Johanna! Johanna, my angel bride, 
how can I build thee an unfading monu- 
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ment worthy of the imperishable beauty 
of thy soul, a memorial of thee to all 
posterity! That would I do, before I 
go, perhaps to fall asleep in a strange 
country.” 

Outside the Friedhof the sun beat 
down with cruel fierceness on the dusty 
streets. Colonel von Heldreich walked 
wearily to his barracks, and after a long 
and tiring day's work strolled back in 
the evening to his lonely home. Von 
Thielmann, at his death, now some 
years past, had left the house and 
grounds, with a handsome fortune, to 
his accepted son-in-law. Leipzig was 
spreading out in this direction at last, 
and a restless atmosphere of building 
was gradually surrounding the property. 
Otto turned into the park quickly by the 
little gate out of which Johanna had 
passed to meet him so many years ago. 
Then he paused under a pink-flowered 
chesnut, and allowed the peaceful beauty 
of the scene to steal over him. 

Over there stood the lilac bushes 
under which he had first seen her, and 
there was her favourite laburnum, and 
the group of cherry-trees, and the beds 
of monthly roses, and the placid, dewy 
meadow, stretching away to the still 
pond, with the old limes beyond. Across 
the pale primrose of the evening sky 
hung a faint veil of rosy mist shading 
upwards through lilac and violet into 
dusky blue ; high overhead, serene and 
clear, rode the silver crescent of the 
moon, and the air was filled with subtle 
summer fragrance, more powerful than 
anything to awake sweet memories. 
This was ‘her home. Here she had 
laughed and played, and loved and 
sorrowed. Dear haunts of her pure 
spirit! The hammer of the mason, the 
dust and mortar of the bricklayer, they 
must never intrude here. No, these 
peaceful lawns and. meadows should 
remain for ever as Johanna had known 
them, a joy to those amongst whom she 
had lived, and to their children and 
children’s children. They should be a 
quiet haven into which tired men and 
women would turn for a brief rest from 
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He laid her on the sofa. 








the bustle of city life, and where children 
should love to play. So resting, and 
so playing, thousands would bless the 
memory of Johanna. 


This is, in all its main features, a true 
story of how a great private tragedy 
became the source of a great public 
blessing. The Johanna Park is one of 
the prettiest little parks in Germany ; 
and as that country grows more and 
more commercial and industrial, and its 
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big towns spread out more and more 
into tir surrounding fields and woods, 
the cry for room to live, for spac® to 
breathe, for green spots to relieve the 
wilderness of brick and mortar, makes 
itself heard there, as here. And so the 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
Leipzig have more and more cause, every 
year, to value their precious gift, and 
with tenderness and gratitude to tell 


the story of Johanna and her unhappy 
love. 
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By GEORGE KING 





GAINST the famous old prison in 
A the Old Bailey, with its matchless 
store of gruesome memories, a decree of 
demolition has gone forth. The massive 
walls which have confined so many 
human beings condemned to death have 
themselves 
received 
their doom. 
The old Ses- 
sions House, 
which stands 
by the side 
of the prison, 
is to be re- 
placed by a 
more com- 
modious 
court, but of 
Newgate it- 
self not a 
trace will 
be left. A 
new Central 
Criminal 
Court will rear its stately head where for 
seven centuries the penalties of crime 
have been suffered. 

Upon the main door of the prison 
some grim humorist has nailed a 
number of old horse shoes. When 
these symbols of good fortune were 
placed in this incongruous position is 
unknown ; but it is difficult to believe 
that they possessed their popular signifi- 
cance at any period of the history of 
Newgate. The present building, which 
was designed by George Dance, the 
architect of the Mansion House, is not 
More than 130 years old; but its 
pedigree goes back to the middle of the 


NEWGATE 





twelfth century. It derives its name 
from one of the principal gates in the 
old city wall, which was called New 
Gate, for the simple reason that it 
was, in the language of the veracious 
Stow, “built latelier than the rest.” 
This gate, 
which was 
used as a 
prison soon 
after its 
erection in 
1150, was 
enlarged by 
Sir Richard 
Whittington 
whose mem- 
ory may thus 
be associat- 
ed with two 
very differ- 
ent species of 
cats. Seven 
stone figures 
were added 
to the penitentiary gate when it was re- 
built after the great fire of 1666, the form 
of Liberty being accompanied by a cat, 
in honour of the famous lord mayor. 
These figures were preserved when the 
gate was pulled down in 1767, and four 
of them are still to be seen in the 
recesses of the southern wall of the 
prison. 

Outbreaks of gaol fever were so com- 
mon in the early history of Newgate 
that they were usually treated with 
indifference, but one occasioned by 
the overcrowded state of the prison in 
1750 was fierce enough to fill the whole 
of London with alarm. It spread to the 
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Sessions House, where, notwithstanding 
the fragrant herbs with which the court 
and corridors were strewn, no fewer 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE PRISON. 


than sixty persons fell victims to it, 
among them the Lord Mayor and two 
High Court judges. Not even the 
official mind was capable of resisting 
for ever the logic of a disaster of this 
magnitude, and some twenty years later 
the foundation of the present prison 
was laid. Before the building was 
completed it received a baptism of fire. 
It was stormed by the Gordon rioters, 
who, after stealing the prison keys and 
letting some three hundred prisoners 
free, made a vain attempt to burn it to 
the ground. 

Until the prison was reconstructed 
on the cellular system—an improve- 
ment which was introduced about forty 
years ago—the prisoners were huddled 
together in oblong wards. 
novelist has 


Many a 
described the scenes of 


depravity in these nurseries of crime, 

but none has ever succeeded in 

exaggerating them. Several of the old 
wards and dormitories — the 
walls of one of the dormitories 
still bear traces of the ham- 
mocks that caused it to be 
known as “The Cabin”—are 
now used as lumber rooms. It 
may devoutly be hoped that 
these walls have not been en- 
dowed with tongues as well as 
ears, for, if their demolition 
were to provoke them into re- 
peating the shrieking oaths and 
awful obscenities once uttered 
within them, they would cor- 
rupt even the roughest labourer 
engaged in the task. Since 
1877, when the prison was 
transferred from the City to 
the Crown, Newgate has ceased 
to serve the ordinary purposes 
of a gaol. It has been occu- 
pied only by prisoners awaiting 
their trial at the Old Bailey, 
and by criminals upon whom 
the death sentence has been 
passed. 

No building in London pro- 
claims its purpose more clearly 
than does Newgate. Its deeply 

lined walls seem to frown upon the very 
spirit of crime; the narrow doorways 
set three feet deep in solid masses of 
masonry, the iron spikes and heavy 
bolts about the gates and windows, and 
the rusty shackles above the main en- 
trance, tell plainly what the structure 
is. “How dreadful its rough heavy 
walls and low massive doors appeared 
to us—the latter looking as if they were 
made for the express purpose of letting 
people in and never letting them out 
again.” The whole prison system has 
undergone a vast improvement since 
Dickens wrote these words, but it is 
still impossible to walk along the low 
winding corridors of Newgate without 
some sense of dread. Near the bare 
entrance hall is a large cupboard with the 
most ghastly collection of plaster heads 
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in the country. It was once the practice 
to take plaster casts of the features of 
all criminals who had suffered the last 
penalty of the law within the precincts of 
the prison, and ranged upon the shelves 
of this cupboard are the repulsive faces 
of such murderers as Greenacre, Cour- 
voisier, and Miiller. Another cupboard, 
less gruesome in its interest, is crowded 
with shackles and handcuffs used in 
Newgate at various stages of its history. 
Among them are the leg-irons which 
Jack Sheppard loosened when he 
escaped from the prison, and the much 
heavier pair put upon him when he 
was recaptured. 

Jack Sheppard is not the only 
criminal to whom belongs the dis- 
tinction of breaking out of Newgate. 
A burglar, whose enterprise was not 
destroyed by his conviction, 
scaled one of the inner walls 
in 1836, and escaped over the 
roof of an adjoining house. 
As late as 1880 a most remark- 
able effort was. made to pre- 
vent an execution. Shortly 
before the hour appointed,for 
the appearance of Shurety 
on the gallows, a letter was 
handed to the governor of the 
prison purporting to come 
from the Home Office, and 
countermanding the order for 
execution. A close examina- 
tion of the envelope and seal 
convinced the governor that 
the letter was a forgery, and 
the sentence of death was car- 
ried out without delay. 

The modern part of New- 
gate—that which was built in 
1862, when the cellular sys- 
tem was introduced—is in the 
usual style of prisons. It con- 
sists of three galleries, with 
the cells all leading from them. 
Each of the cells is furnished 
with a hammock, a roll of 
blankets, drinking and eating utensils, 
a Bible and Prayer-book. The “ con- 


demned cell,” which belongs to the old 
No. 232. 
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part of the prison, is more commodious ; 
it is furnished with a wooden bedstead, 
and its walls are decorated with illu- 
minated texts. In the lower part of the 
prison are six dark cells, where not a 
single ray of light has ever pierced its 
way. These cimmerian cells, which 
were once occupied by prisoners guilty 
of serious breaches of prison discipline, 
ceased to be used ten years ago—a fact 
which speaks eloquently of the more 
humane methods introduced into English 
prisons in recent years. 

There is no more curiously designed 
place of worship in England than the 
prison chapel. The male prisoners 
occupy two large iron cages on the 
floor of the chapel, while the female 
prisoners sit in the gallery behind a 
grille so constructed that their view is 


OUTSIDE THIS DOOR THE PUBLIC EXECUTIONS WERE HELD. 


confined to the pulpit. Upon the wall 

above the pulpit is inscribed this text : 

“Now, then, we are ambassadors of 
BB 
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Christ, as though God beseech you by 
us; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” And this lettering 
is almost the only attempt at decoration. 
Here, in this sacred place, the most 
gruesome acts of cruelty have been 
perpetrated with the object of deterring 
crime. It was once the custom to 


THE 
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funeral sermon. This was Dr. William 


Dodd, who was executed for forging 
Lord Chesterfield’s signature to a bill 
for £4,200, and whose unhappy end 
excited the ardent sympathy of persons 
in all classes of society, from burly old 
Dr. Johnson, who wrote the elegant 
speech which the reverend gentleman 
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place every condemned prisoner in a 
conspicuous part of the chapel on the 
Sunday before his execution, with the 
coffin he was to occupy at his feet. He 
it was who formed the real text of the 
preacher’s discourse, the prisoners whose 
lives had not been forfeited being urged 
to take warning of his awful end. One 
prisoner was permitted to enjoy the 
grim paradox of preaching his own 


delivered before he was sentenced to 
death, to numbers of sentimental women, 
who carried his portrait in their bosoms 
as an amulet. 

The prison cemetery is a narrow court 
paved with stone, the little strip of sky 
that shows between the dark and rugged 
walls being intersected by iron bars. 
One of the walls constitutes an index to 
the Newgate Calendar ; upon its surface 
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are inscribed the initials of all the 
wretches who have been executed 
within the precincts of the prison during 
the past eighty-two years. The first 
criminals to be buried in this cage-like 
cemetery were the Cato Street con- 
spirators, who plotted to murder all the 
members of the Cabinet in 1820, and 
who derived their name from the street 
off the Edgware Road in which they 
were caught.- After the traitors were 


hanged, their heads were severed from 
their bodies and held up by the execu- 
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tioner to the gaze of the multitude. 
Their initisla: “TT,” “3B” “5,” “ER” 
and “ T,” which figure at the beginning 
of the wall, are somewhat worn ; those 
that follow grow gradually more vivid, 
until letters recalling the very latest 
horrors are reached. This is a grave- 
yard where only the most morbid 
persons would care to linger. The 
more sensitive visitor is glad to find 
himself in the more spacious enclosure 
known as the “ Press Yard,” where the 
associations, though not less horrible, are 
more remote. 


THE 


forte et dure. 
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A felon who declined in olden days to 
plead was ordered to suffer the peine 
His conviction meant the 
forfeiture of his estate as well as the loss 
of his life ; by standing mute—by refusing 
to say whether he was guilty or not—he 
“saved his goods unto his wife and 
children ;” and many a prisoner who 
regarded his conviction as a foregone 
conclusion was brave enough to undergo 
the terrible ordeal for the sake of his 
family. He was stretched on the ground, 
a board with heavy weights was placed 


CHAPEL. 


upon his breast, and under the pressure, 
made heaviest above his heart, he slowly 
died. The place in which this barbarous 
punishment was inflicted was known as 
the “Press Yard,” and, though one 
hundred and seventy-five years have 
passed since any prisoner was put to 
such torment, it continues to bear the 
name, 

No part of Newgate has a larger store 
of historic interest than the iron door to 
the left of the main entrance in the Old 
Bailey. Through this door the con- 
demned prisoners passed to the gallows 

BB—2 
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before public executions were abolished 
little more than thirty years ago. Until 
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captured in sight of the gallows —a 
fact which indicates how slight may be 


THE PRISON CEMETERY. 


1783 every prisoner upon whom the 
sentence of death was passed at the 
Old Bailey was executed at Tyburn. 
He was carried from Newgate in a cart, 
around his neck the rope by which he 
was to hang, and at his side the coffin 
in which he was to lie; while a crowd 
of dissolute men and women pursued 
him with coarse and blasphemous jests. 
It was expected that this brutal dis- 
orderliness would cease whiten the place 
of execution was changed to the Old 
Bailey, but the scenes outside the walls 
of Newgate were from the beginning 
every whit as repulsive as those that 
had attended the processions to Tyburn. 
Whenever a notorious criminal was to 
suffer the last penalty of the law all the 
most rowdy elements of London life 
gathered into one disorderly whole. 
They commenced to assemble the night 
before, and spent the interval in singing 
ribald songs, in bandying about obscene 
and gruesome jokes, in fighting and 
stealing. It was a common thing for 
twenty or thirty old thieves to be 


the deterrent effect of punishment upon 


habitual offenders. The windows 
commanding a view of the scaffold 
were filled with more reputable persons, 
able to pay considerable sums for the 
gratification of their morbid tastes. 
When Miiller was executed in 1864 for 
murdering Mr. Briggs on the North 
London Railway, the windows on the 
first floor of a neighbouring shop were 
let for £12—a price which, having 
regard to the frequency of disasters in 
the crowd, was not, perhaps, unduly 
high. At the execution of Haggarty 
and Holloway, owing to the collapse 
of a waggon, as many as twenty-eight 
persons lost their lives. 

Thackeray, who witnessed the execu- 
tion of Courvoisier in 1840, and whose 
essay in Fraser's Magazine on “ Going 
to See a Man Hanged” was largely 
instrumental in awakening the public 
consciénce to the revolting character 
of these gruesome scenes, has drawn a 
vivid picture of the crowd. “The 
windows of the shops opposite are 
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now pretty nearly filled by the persons 
who hired them. Many young dandies 
are there with moustaches and cigars ; 
some quiet, fat family parties of simple, 
honest tradesmen and their wives, as we 
fancy, who are looking on with the 
greatest imaginable calmness, and 
sipping their tea. Yonder is the sham 
Lord W—, who is flinging various 
articles among the crowd; one of his 
companions, a tall, burly man, with large 
moustaches, has provided himself with a 
squirt, and is aspersing the mob with 
brandy and water.” 

These brutal gatherings were common 
enough, of course, when hanging was the 
penalty for almost every crime. At the 
present time there are only four offences 
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over 200. As late as 1832—the year of 
the great Reform Act—a postman was 
executed at Newgate for stealing a 
letter. Gradually more humane notions 
impressed themselves upon the criminal 
law, and eventually public opinion, 
guided by Dickens as well as Thackeray, 
came to recognise that the depraved 
and rowdy scenes within the shadow of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church — trom whose 
belfry the service for the dead was tolled 
at every execution—were a deep disgrace 
to a Christian people. Up to 1865 the 
executions took place on Monday 
morning, the gallows being erected on 
Saturday and exposed to public view on 
Sunday. It was discovered, after some 
eighty years’ experience, that this exhi- 
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which are punishable by death ; at the 
beginning of last century there were 


bition of the awful instrument of death 
led to the desecration of the Sabbath, 
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and the day of execution was changed 
to Wednesday. But this modest change 
did but strengthen the growing feeling 
that, public executions were an outrage 
upon civilisation ; and three years later 
—in 1868—an act was passed abolishing 
them. For thirty-four years, at Newgate 
and every other English prison, the 
most solemn decree of the law has been 
carried out in the seclusion that befits 
its nature. 

It was once the custom of the Lord 
Mayor, on the opening day of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, to call on the Governor of 
Newgate “to partake of a tankard of 
wine, nutmeg, and sugar.” This custom, 


LEG IRONS WORN BY JACK 
SHEPPARD BEFORE HIS 
ESCAPE, 
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after being observed for centuries, was 
discontinued in 1817—it may be because 
the Lord Mayor realised that a visit to 
“ The Signe of the Death’s Head in the 
Old Bailie’’—as Newgate is described 
in a historical document of Cromwellian 
times—was scarcely an agreeable way of 
beginning a day of pleasure. It is the 
fate of prisons, no matter how historic; 
to be too gloomy in their architecture 
and associations to inspire a plea for 
their preservation. Who will regret 
the disappearance of Newgate? Per- 
haps the pigeons that build their nests 
in the dark recesses of its frowning 
walls. 


LEG IRONS WORN BY JACK 
SHEPPARD AFTER RE- 
CAPTURE. 



























“E schasté bielo tak vozmojino 
Tak blisko . . ."—POUCSHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine). 





HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH 


By YSTRIDD 





CHAPTER III 


MITRI stopped, not to listen but to 
look at the slender, girlish form 

framed in the immense, star-studded arch 
of the sky. And ashe gazed the torment 
of passion passed and was succeeded by 
a sensation as new yet infinitely broader 
in its strong serenity. It was as if for 
the first time he realised his own youth 
and the beauty of life. Gone was the 
torturing desire to clasp her close. It 
was enough to feel himself alive and 
young with her in the quivering, scintil- 
lating night air. Distant river and 
mountains, shimmering stretches of 
verdure, the clear immensity above 
spangled with countless worlds, and on 
the crest of the vine-clad slope two 
isolated forms, the only visible human 
creatures in all the calm grandeur of the 
silvered, throbbing expanse. Isolated ? 
It seemed to Dmitri that they were a 
part of Nature, as inconscient, as free, 
yet as fated as any other atom. The 
problem of life resolved itself, or rather 
it ceased to be. “ Rejoice, oh young 
man in thy youth!” It is so simple. 

Alice advanced between the vines. 
“Some of the grapes are ripe already,” 
she said. 

He followed her and, stooping, broke 
off a heavily hanging cluster and held it 
up in the moonlight. 


“They are good,” he said, and 
breaking off one held it out to her. She 
Was examining a low-hanging bunch, 
and, without rising, turned her head 
over her shoulder and parting her. lips 
in a laugh closed them over the fruit he 


“And happiness was so possible, 
So near!...” 


pressed between. They walked along 
the narrow way, seeking the few ripe 
grapes among the many still unfit to eat, 
glad and eager as children. When the 
vines met in an interlaced arch they 
bent their heads to pass below, and he 
felt her soft hair against his cheek. She 
had removed her broad straw hat and 
a shining tress had slipped to her neck, 
while little curls like the vine tendrils 
waved over her forehead and ears. 

‘We have missed the path,” she said, 
with a laugh that rang out clear through 
the warm air. “Poor babes in the 
wood—no, in the vines! Oh, you 
don’t know that story, Dmitri Dmitrie- 
vich. You never were an English baby. 
They rolled you up in a long pillow and 
talked Russian to you—poor fellow ! or 
was it Moldavian? Oh, look! Why 
can’t we fly ?” 

She made a gesture comprising the 
whole silvered landscape. They had 
emerged from the vines and stood on 
the hilltop dominating the town. The 
sombre towers of the prison, the cross- 
crowned dome of the Cathedral, the 
steeple of the Lutheran church, and the 
formless mass of houses and gardens 
looked visionary as a Fata Morgana. 

Alice turned her face away from the 
town and lifted her great grey eyes to 
the sky. “How far away it seems! It 
is nearer to earth in England. I am not 
scientific enough to know why. Dmitri 
Dmitrievich, are there words in your 
language capable of expressing the 
magic of such a night ?” 

“What do we want with words? We 
live and feel that we live. Itis enough.” 

= 36) 
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She held out her hand to him. 
“ After all, I can’t fly though I felt just 
now that it would be so easy to reach 
the moon. But let us run down-hill.” 

The next moment they were racing 
hand in hand down the slope. 

“Tt was almost as good as flying,” 
declared Dmitri, leaning against the 
fence, while Alice twisted the fallen 
masses of her hair into a great knot. 

“How do you know? Have you tried 
flying ?” she demanded, laughing. 

He laughed in chorus. “No. 
you?” 

“T’ve lost my hair-pins—that’s what 
I’ve done,” she exclaimed in mock 
despair, fastening the heavy, shining coil 
with a solitary pin. 

They ascended the upward path 
slowly. “Why did you take me fora 
peasant the first time you saw me?” 
asked Dmitri abruptly. “I often wanted 
to ask you before, but somehow it was 
not easy.” 

“Why not? And why so now?” 

“For me, as for you, nothing seems 
impossible to-night. But tell me why!” 

“You had bare feet,” she reminded 
him, in a voice trembling with laughter. 

“So had you, and I did not think you 
were a peasant girl. I never thought I 
looked like a plough-boy.” 

Oh, petty pride of the noble! 
strange on the lips of the Socialist ! 

“A Russian Burns!” laughed Alice— 
“minus the genius. How can you be 
cross about such a little thing, Dmitri 
Dmitrievich ? You are so much nicer 
when you are in a good temper—and 
when you smile you are much better- 
looking. Race me to the hedge!” 

The hedge, as she called it, a frail 
barrier of meadow-sweet and boys’-love 
drooping over a low bank, was the 
entrance to the Datcha Goraieff by the 
fields. The tall, fragrant wild flowers 
were trampled down in one place by 
many passings to and fro. 

“Home!” she cried, springing up the 
bank. “Good-night, Dmitri Dmitrie- 
vich.”’ 

Bending down she gave him her hand 


Have 


How 
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across the flower-barrier. The coil of 
her hair slipped over her shoulder and 
fell almost to her feet. All the charm 
of the night seemed centred in the 
supple, slender form leaning towards 
him from among the bending flowers. 

“How lovely you are!” he said 
involuntarily. 

“ Everything seems beautiful to-night, 
Dmitri Dmitrievich ! Goodbye !” 

He watched her ascending the path 
towards the veranda where a red lamp 
swung, a vivid spot in the silver air ; 
then walked swiftly homewards, still in 
the same splendid mood of serene 
strength. He smiled to himself as he 
mounted the hill they had raced down. 
Childish? A fuller, freer life coursed 
through his veins that night than ever he 
had felt during his monotonous, lesson- 
filled childhood ; yet hand in hand with 
the woman who had wakened the passion 
of his southern nature—till then con- 
trolled but not conquered—he had ex- 
perienced joy as pure, as unreasoning 
as a child’s, though deeper. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE following Wednesday Madame 
Goraieva and her daughter summoned 
up sufficient energy to drive into town, 
and Alice profited by the occasion to 
arrive early at the Datcha Sergayieff 
in order to give Soynia.a lesson before 
the arrival of the weekly guests. 

“Why didn’t you come on Saturday ?” 
asked Soynia. “I waited for you the 
whole evening.” 

“T had a_ headache,” said Alice 
laconically, sitting down in front of 
the pretty rosewood desk and beginning 
to correct a translation of a short story 
of Tourganieff’s. She held Ollendorf 
and his tribe in horror. One of her 
pupils had once enthusiastically praised 
Robertson’s method, which consists 
of learning a paragraph by heart and 
afterwards extracting conversation from 
it. A glance at the first lesson had 
disenchanted Alice. 

“We are told 


that the Sultan 
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Mahmoud, by his perpetua! wars abroad 
and his tyranny at home, had filled the 
dominions of his forefathers with ruin 
and desolation, and had unpeopled the 
Persian empire.” 

As the student was supposed to know 
no English word except those contained 
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desolation ? The dominions of his fore- 
fathers.—With what did Mahmoud fll 
the dominions of his forefathers? With 
ruin and desolation.” Alice banished 
the desolating Sultan. 

“Neither the weekly paper nor the 
monthly magazine has arrived,” grum- 


She gave him her hand across the flower boraer, 


in this tragic sketch, the conversation 
was ingeniously arranged. 

“What (asterisk and note) are we 
told? We are told that the Sultan 
Mahmoud, &c., &c.—What was Mah- 
moud ? Sultan.—Who (another asterisk) 
was the Sultan? Mahmoud.—What did 
(asterisk) Mahmoud fill with ruin and 


bled Soynia, “they are both days late. 
I should like to kill the Censor.” 

““A commission for Alexander Ivano- 
vich,” suggested Alice. “I have brought 
you a new Tauchnitz, a novel by Mrs. 
Goomphré Vaarrd, as Vera says.” 

They let the time slip by, reading 
aloud by turns, and only remembered 
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the hour when the barefooted servant- 
girl put her head in at the door with the 
remark, “A guest has come—a civil 
one.” 

She did not mean to suggest that the 
visitors usually lacked good manners, 
but merely that the gentleman was not 
in uniform. 

“ Bozha !” cried Soynia, with a glance 
at her pretty pink wrapper, “and I’m 
not dressed, and mamma does not like 
to be disturbed for my visitors till 


tea-time. Alisishka—my soul—go and 
receive him! It must be Dmitri 
Dmitrievich—he is our only ‘civil 


»>”) 


one. 

Alice rose languidly. The last week’s 
terrible heat and constant fierce thunder- 
storms had tried her severely. Her 
pallor was intensified by the purple 
shadows round her eyes, which made 
them appear even larger, while the 
lips, sometimes parting almost childishly, 
were set as if in pain. She did not seem 
to be the same girl who had run through 
the vines at midnight with Dmitri 
Skuratov. 

“T thought you would come across 
the fields,” he said, advancing to meet 
her as she appeared upon the terrace. 
“T lounged about for ever so long and 
then went to tennis.” 

“T drove.” 

He looked at her in perplexity. They 
had not met since that midnight walk, 
now a week ago, and it might have been 
years since their parting to judge by the 
change in her. She even looked taller. 
The length of her clinging, muslin dress 
accounted for the illusion, but he did 
not think of that. Was it possible that 
he had pressed the ripe grapes between 
those proudly set lips, that he had lifted 
her across the brid se and raced down- 
hill with her while her hair fell over her 
shoulders on to their clasped hands ? 
Why was she so changed ? 

The years of struggle that had followed 
her arrival in Russia had been brought 
vividly before her since they had parted. 
A striking, chance resemblance had 
recalled to her memory the man whom 
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she had once been perilously near loving. 
Ignorant of life as only a girl fresh from 
an English country boarding-school can 
be, she had left the place for which she 
had quitted England, finding it simply 
insupportable, and had given lessons in 
Odessa, hoping to live in that noble 
freedom which is the ideal of so many 
girls of to-day. Such an ideal is difficult 
to realise in a cosmopolitan town like 
Odessa when the girl is young and 
pretty. Alice found it so. Her very 
ignorance had thrust her into perils 
from which her instinct had barely 
saved her. 

Teaching for her daily bread—which 
was hard enough to win—she did not 
refuse to give lessons to the men who 
answered her advertisements. Other 
lessons were more difficult to find. To 
those, whose object was more amuse- 
ment than study, Alice was a pretty girl 
in an independent positi6n, whose ac- 
quaintance could be made—and improved 
upon—by means of _ conversational 
lessons in English. She put a stop to 
all acquaintance—professional or other- 
wise—as soon as she discovered the 
illusion which possessed several of her 
masculine pupils. But the discovery 
was not made easily—she was too pure- 
minded to understand at first. Compre- 
hension awoke in her a womanly pride, 
a veiled manner of dreamy reserve which 
was infinitely better to face the world 
with than the childish ignorance of 
earlier days. 

Happily some of the young men who 
took lessons from her had the good 
sense to understand the kind of girl 
with whom they had to deal and a real 
desire to learn English. Among those 
who possessed at least the latter quality 
was André Bogatski. A brilliant linguist, 
witty, versatile, graceful and courteous 
as only a Pole can be, so wonderful a 
musician that Alice’s cracked, hired 


piano beneath his touch became a sea 
of sound, agitated now with soft ripples 
of sentiment, now with billows of wild 
passion, now lapping a dreamy accom- 
paniment to the syren’s melody, sweetly 
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shrill. He changed the aspect of Alice’s 
life, opening to her new fields of litera- 
ture and art. Chopin and Sienkievitch 
became her familiar friends; for the 
first time she became really acquainted 
with Byron, the despairing beauty of 
Lermontoff’s ‘‘ Demon” in the grandiose 
roll of Russian verse thrilled her like 


His lips touched her har, her forehead, the white, drooped lids, then 
trembled over hers and clung there to them. 


a sonata of Beethoven's. They read 
Russian and Italian together—her French 
was already quite passable—and she 


wondered, fascinated, at the liquid 


flame of D’Annunzio’s poetry and prose. 
During the winter they went together to 
the Opera with “ students’ 


tickets ”’ 
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obtained for a few kopecks ; in the spring 
their free evenings were passed in 
wanderings by the Black Sea shore. 
André was poor—poor with the 
picturesque poverty of the despoiled 
Tuie. ois father’s estate had been 
confiscated after the rebellion of 1860. 
He was only in the second year of his 
University Course. 
Marriage for him 
would have been 
madness. But the 
pure perfection of 
his relations with 
Alice did not con- 
tent him long. He 
asked her, with the 
graceful pleading of 
a partner in a dance 
begging for a flower, 
for 
oubliable de jeunesse 
eld’amour.” His easy 
egoism revolted her, 
and he left her with 
these words, flung at 
her as a reproach, 
“ You—you are like 
the rest of the Eng- 
lish—cold, calcula- 
ting, incapable of un- 
derstanding the glory 
of passion! You 
aspire to the banalité 
of marriage. And I 
thought you were 
above all other 
women! You have 
given me the bit- 
terest of my disillu- 
sions !” 
“If we 
slow to 


“un souvenir in- 


are too 
love, it is 

because we have, 

I think, a higher 
she had answered. Certainly 
the love she had dimly dreamt of was 
stronger, profounder, and more divine 
than the madness born only of desire. 
She had almost loved him—a sudden 
comprehension of his complete egoisin 
had checked the impulse. But the 


ideal,” 
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experience, and the lonely struggle of 
the months that followed, had taught 
her many things which she had been 
gladly forgetting this summer among 
Bessarabian vines. The appearance at 
the Datcha Goraieff of a visitor strangely 
resembling André had recalled those 
difficult days—days when she had tasted 
even the despair and weariness which 
drive to suicide. 

She seemed purposely to avoid Dmitri 
the whole evening, and when they left 
the house together he was afraid to ask 
her whether she would walk or drive 
for fear she would choose the latter, and 
strode on beside her silently. 

Once again they crossed the fields 
together, but the night and their mood 
was otherwise. A warm, moon-shim- 
mered mist, which seemed to be the 
element of this inscrutable girl, enveloped 
the sleeping world. 

“To-night you seem like the spirit of 
your misty island—that Britain which, 
of all European countries, I have never 
seen. It is as if you had withdrawn 
yourself from me—vous cntourant d'une 
brume dorée. Why?” 

“T am only in a silent mood, and 
rather tired.” 

“ How thoughtless of me not to take a 
droschkie |” exclaimed Dmitri hypo- 
critically. 

Again they reached the bridge ; this 
time Alice did not refuse her companion’s 
help, but put her hand in his, out- 
stretched to lead her across. He did 
not release her as they reached the 
path ; the touch of that small, soft hand 
thrilled him with an ecstasy which made 
him forget the past and disregard the 
future. He bent over her, searching her 
face in the dim moonlight. “Alice!” 
he said. The note that had _ been 
lacking in André Bogatski’s musical 
phrases of passion thrilled in that 
one word. 

She lifted her eyes to his and smiled 
strangely ; a sad rapture shone in her 
face; it was as if she felt that the 
wonderful moment was but a dazzling 
glimpse of unattainable possibilities. 
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He drew her hands to his breast. 
Words came slowly from his lips as if 
drawn with difficulty from the conflict 
of his feelings. 

“Tt is true, then, this love which I 
thought was a dream which could never 
be seized. But I love you—I love you ! 
Speak to me, prove to me that I am not 
dreaming! It is for this, then, that we 
live. Alice! God—how splendid life 
is!” 

His lips touched her hair, her fore- 
head, the white, drooped lids, then 
trembled over hers and clung there to 
them. 

“We are slow to love because we 
have a higher ideal.” Proud words and 
empty ! She had not loved till now 
because till now she had not met 
Dmitri. 

All the loneliness of their orphaned 
childhood, all the bitterness born of a 
gaze into the depths of life—gaze most 
terrible when the eyes are yet soft with 
the dreams of adolescence—all the lan- 
guor, the pain, the restlessness of youth, 
which aspiring high finds life’s levels 
intolerable—all revolt, all yearning and 
all reality were forgotten in that one 
trembling kiss. 

“Good-night, dear,” he said, as they 
clasped hands across the meadow-sweet. 
“ Good-night !” He held her hands to 
his lips. ‘Come to-morrow to tennis, 
or—or—ye te ferai une scéne |” 

He turned away with a low laugh. 
The caress of the tone and the tutoiment 
made her heart leap. She began to 
realise that this wonder—this dream was 
true. 

Dmitri also began to look at realities 
as he walked home, and one dark fact 
loomed across the pictured brightness of 
the future. He made a gesture as if 
chasing its importunacy. Surely he 
could surmount that obstacle. He was 
more fit to judge than he had been a 
year ago, and surely free to do so and to 
draw back. 

“No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 
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The words came to his mind in spite 
of himself. 

He shook off the impression and 
continued his train of thought. Surely 
it could not be so difficult to free him- 
self! He was evidently forgotten. 
Sokolovski had not even answered his 
last letter. Not that letters—written as 
they were to meet the inspection of the 
Secret Police—counted for much; yet 
such silence was strange, perhaps they 
had seen that he was “not fit for the 
kingdom,” lacking that concentration 
which makes heroes and fanatics. 
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Thinking so he crossed the park and 
approached the veranda. “At last!” 
said a voice from the shadow and a 
young man advanced to the head of the 
steps. 

Dmitri stood below, motionless and 
silent. 

“T have been waiting here nearly an 
hour,” continued the fresh, young voice. 
“IT came by the 10.30 train. Didn’t you 
get my letter ?” 

“No,” said Dmitri. 

“Well, it is all 


the same now.” 


declared Victor Sokolovski calmly. 


(Zo be continued.) 


to the head of the steps. 
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CARDIGAN AND THE VALLEY OF THE TEIFI 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN 











NGLISHMEN nowadays travel so 
far afield that they are liable to 
overlook the many beautiful and historic 
places in their own islands that still re- 
main comparatively unexplored. Among 
such neglected spots may be named the 
Valley of the Teifi, one of the most 
isolated and forgotten corners of Great 
Britain, which, though greatly appre- 
ciated by artists and writers in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, is to-day less familiar to the bulk 
of modern English travellers than the 
Engadine or the Val d’Aosta. Yet this 
valley in Western Wales is well worth 
visiting by reason of its varied scenery, 
of its historical associations, and last, 
but not least, of its unchanged Welsh 
charm and character; indeed, the 
curiously un-English atmosphere of 
“ Tivyside,” as tliis district is termed 
locally, will perhaps prove to many its 
chief attraction. 

If the advice of the writer be followed, 
the traveller will alight at Llandyssul, 
which has a_ station on the Great 
Western Railway, and thence proceed 
either by carriage or on a bicycle along 
the twenty miles or so of good high-road 
that lie between Llandyssul and Cardigan. 
Liandyssul itself, a large village with an 
ancient church, is of no particular interest 
but for its situation on the river Teifi, 
and for its wooded surroundings. 

Proceeding westward, the scenery 
through which the visitor passes is 
singularly lovely with its bright green 
meadows, its hanging woods of oak and 
larch, and its clear, rapid river, now 
broad and shining amidst rich pasture- 
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land, now foaming and contracted be- 
tween narrow ridges of grey rock. This, 
the chief stream of Western Wales, 
which has its source, in common with 
the Severn and the Wye, in the wild 
district of Plynlimmon, in Mid-Wales, 
has long been famous both in history 
and in song: 
Sith I must stem thy stream, clear Tivy, yet 
before 
The Muse vouchsafe to seize the Cardiganian 
shore, 
She of thy source will sing in all the Cam- 
brian coast ; 
Which of thy Castors once, but now cans't 
only boast 
The Salmons, of all floods most plentiful in 
Thee. 
[MICHAEL DRAYTON : Poly-Olbion. ] 


’ 


Alas, the “castors” of Drayton have 
long disappeared, though by a very old 
tradition the Teifi is believed to have 
been the last river in Great Britain to 
shelter the beaver. This animal, in 
ancient times esteemed as much for the 
supposed medical properties of its flesh 
as for its valuable fur, is certainly alluded 
to in the Laws of Hywel Dda (Howell 
the Good), king of all Wales in the tenth 
century, as the Jlost-llydan, or broad- 
tailed beast ; and the very high penalty 
of 120 pence was the fine for killing it. 
The old chronicler, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Archdeacon of Brecon, tells us, in his 
amusing “Itinerary of Wales” at the 
time of the Third Crusade, that the 
beaver was still flourishing in the Teifi 
in his day; but it is possible that the 
animal described by the native Welsh to 
the somewhat credulous archdeacon was 
in reality the common otter, still plentiful 
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in most Welsh rivers. Nevertheless, it 
is highly probable that beavers continued 
to exist in this secluded valley long after 
they had been exterminated elsewhere, 
especially when protected by such a 
penalty as that imposed by the old 
Welsh code of Hywel Dda. As to the 
salmon, though no longer so plentiful as 
in Drayton’s days, owing to the whole- 
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novice might imagine. At the end of 
the day’s fishing the owner walks away 
with his coracle strapped to his back, in 
which attitude he resembles at a little 
distance a gigantic two-legged black- 
beetle, and sometimes at dusk proves 
rather an alarming apparition to the 
stranger. From the view of antiquity 
the coracle forms an unique link with 


ST. DOGMELLS, SEEN FROM CARDIGAN. 


sale netting of the fish at the river’s 
mouth and to continual poaching in the 
upper pools, their quality and size are 
still remarkable. 

One object, very curious and strange 
to English eyes, the coracle, is frequently 
to be seen on the Teifi. The small, 
light, heart-shaped boat of wicker-work 
is covered with canvas and plentifully 
smeared with tar; supplied with one 
seat only, it is both steered and propelled 
by a single paddle, progress in a coracle 
not being so easy to accomplish as the 


the life of Wales to-day and with its 
most remote past, seeing that this very 
type of boat was in existence among the 
Britons at the time of Julius Czesar’s 
invasion of our island, where it had in 
all probability been in use centuries 


before that date. It is interesting to 
learn from his own writings that the 
great Czesar actually introduced the 
humble coracle into Roman warfare 
during his subsequent campaign against 
Pompey in Spain ; wishing to transport 
his troops over the river Segre, “ Caesar 
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ordered his men to make boats similar 


to those whose value he had learned in 
former years in Britain.” [* Bellum 
Civile,” Book I.] 

From Llandyssul to Newcastle-Emlyn 


OLD BRIDGE, FROM CARDIGAN. 


both the road and the railway follow the 


course of the river. Henllan, midway 
between the two little towns, is a charm- 
ing spot with a bridge and an old church 
set amidst thick woods sloping to the 
water’s edge, that in springtime are filled 
with blue masses of the wild hyacinth. 
Some four miles beyond Henllan, New- 
castle-Emlyn comes into view with its 
ruined castle standing on rising ground 
in the middle of the broad fertile valley. 
The town (which is the terminus of the 
line from Carmarthen) is a dull, deserted 
place, possessing nothing of interest 
except the fragment of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas's “ new castle,” from which the 
place partly takes its name. From the 
scanty ruins, well placed on a grassy 
knoll to the east of the town, there are 
fine views up and down the valley with 
its river winding through rich meadows 
in which many herds of the long-horned, 
black-coated Castlemartin kine, descen- 
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dants of the old Welsh wild cattle, may 
be seen grazing. Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
the builder of this castle, or rather 
fortified mansion, is one of the best- 
remembered names in later Celtic 
history, for it 
was through 
this all- 
powerful 
Welshman’s 
influence 
that Henry 
of Richmond 
was first en- 
abled to col- 
lect in Wales 
the army 
which over- 
threw Rich- 
ard III. at 
Bosworth 
Field. Sus- 
picion and 
ingratitude 
were Sir 
Rhys’s___re- 
wards for his 
signal _ ser- 
vice, and it 
was only after much persuasion that 
Henry could be induced to bestow 
upon his Welsh benefactor the Order of 
the Garter, a belated honour that a wit 
of the day pronounced quite insufficient, 
saying that King Henry might well spare 
a Garter for the knight who had be- 
stowed on him the Crown. 

On quitting Newcastle-Emlyn, in less 
than three miles the village of Cenarth 
is reached, at which point the three 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and 
Cardigan meet. Of all the picturesque 
spots in which this valley is so rich, 
Cenarth is the most striking with its 
falls and rocks, its triple-arched bridge, 
and its quaint white-washed houses 
standing among gay gardens, The falls, 
or rather salmon-leap, of Cenarth have 
long figured in local history and legend, 
Giraldus Cambrensis mentioning their 
existence in his own time (1188), and 
explaining how the salmon leaped them 
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“by catching their tails in their mouths 
and then suddenly letting go.” Though 
of no great height or volume these 
cascades, as seen from the bridge, make 
a most delightful picture with their back- 
ground of hills covered with young oak 
woods. 

On leaving Cenarth the road proceeds 
along the north or Cardiganshire bank 
of the river, through a luxuriant district 
with wooded hillsides and with many 
country-houses of Welsh squires, to 
Llechrhyd, about four miles distant. 
Llechrhyd, a great haunt of salmon- 
fishers, is an old-world village with a 
wonderfully picturesque bridge of seven 
arches ; on the opposite bank lies the 
well-timbered park of Castle Maelgwyn, 
so called from a long-vanished fortress 
once inhabited by the turbulent but 
popular Maelgywn, son of Prince Rhys. 
Here the road, leaving the riverside, 
turns sharply uphill, and in less than two 
miles Cardigan appears in sight, sur- 
rounded by enfolding hills, beyond 
which, to 
the south, is 
seen the 
long, undu- 
lating out- 
line of the 
Precelley 
Mountains, 
and to the 
west a 
glimpse of 
the sea and 
the estuary 
of the Teifi. 

The old 
county- 
town of Car- 
digan, still 
called Aber- 
teifi by the 
Welsh, 
owes its ex- 
istence to the castle built here in 1og! 
by Roger de Montgomery, Lord of 
Powys, to guard the mouth of the 
. During the Norman and early 
reigns Cardigan, though 


January, 1903. 


river. 
Plantagenet 
No. 232. 
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originally an English fortress, was 
frequently in the hands of the Welsh, 
forming at one time the chief resi- 
dence of Rhys ap Griffith, Prince of 
South Wales, a vassal-monarch powerful 
enough to be sought in honourable 
alliance by the great Henry II. At the 
close of the Welsh wars, Cardigan was 
incorporated by Edward I., being subse- 
quently created a borough under Henry 
VIII., a privilege of which the town was 
deprived by the last Redistribution Act. 
Although a place of the first importance 
in medizval times and the scene of 
many great events both in peace and 
war, Cardigan to-day is a quiet but 
thriving little town of some five thousand 
inhabitants, still retaining a certain old- 
world appearance and charm in its 
steep, narrow streets, though its 
picturesqueness is fast disappearing 
under the stress of modern changes. 
The two chief points of interest in 
Cardigan are its Priory Church of St. 
Mary and its Castle. The former, 


ON THE WAY FROM CASTLE MAELGWYN TO CILGERRAN. 


which is approached by an avenue of 
massive square 
tower, nave and chancel, the last-named 
being a good specimen of elaborate 


tall elms, consists of 


The beautiful tracery 
ce 


Decorated work. 
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of the great east window still contains 
some fragments of its original stained 
glass ; otherwise, with the exception of 
a fine piscina, there is nothing of 
interest in the hopelessly modernised 
interior of the church. Of the small 
Benedictine priory, which stood to the 
east of the chancel and which still gives 
its name to an old-fashioned house built 
on its site, hardly a trace remains. After 
the Dissolution the old monastic build- 
ings were for some time occupied by the 
local grammar-school, but eventually 


CATTLE IN THE TEIFI. 


they came into the possession of James 
Philipps, an ardent Welsh Royalist, 
whose wife, Catherine Philipps, was the 
authoress of the once celebrated “ Letters 
from Orinda to Poliarchus,” which gained 
her the name of “the Matchless Orinda” 
from the wits and poets of the Restora- 
tion. Here the talented Mrs. Philipps 
died of small-pox in 1664, her death 
being made the subject of an elegy by 
Abraham Cowley. Of her husband 
Cardigan still preserves a most valuable 
memorial in the two silver maces, 
mounted on ebony staves, which he 
presented to the Corporation in 1647. 
These civic treasures, which are prob- 


ably among the finest of their kind 
extant, are richly ornamented with the 
royal arms of Charles I. and with the 
emblems of England, France, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

Of Cardigan Castle only two towers 
and the south walls by the riverside are 
now visible, though at the back of the 
modern house called Castle Green are 
remains of a third tower and side walls. 
The existing portions of the building 
probably date from the twelfth century, 
when the castle was rebuilt, partly by 

the Welsh 
under Cad- 
wgan and 
partly by 
Gilbert 
de Clare. 
Though so 
little of the 
fabric is left 
to-day, yet 
in olden 
times Cardi- 
gan Castle 
ranked as 
one of the 
most im- 
portant for- 
tresses in 
South Wales 
whilst it has 
seen innu- 
merable 
sieges and 
festivities. It was here at Christmas- 
tide in 1177 that the great Prince Rhys 
ap Griffith gave an historic entertain- 
ment that continued several days :— 

“The Lord Rhys held a grand festival 
at the Castle of Aberteifi, wherein he 
appointed two sorts of contention, one 
between the bards and poets, and the 
other between the harpers, fiddlers, 
pipers, and various performers of instru- 
mental music; and he assigned two 
chairs for the victors in the contentions ; 
and these he enriched with vast gifts. 
... And that festival was proclaimed 
a year before it was held throughout 
Wales and England and  Prydyn 











[Scotland] and Ireland and many other 
countries.” [‘‘ Chronicle of the Princes.’’] 
In this famous eisleddfod we learn that 
of the two chairs of honour, one fell to 
the bards and poets of North Wales, 
whilst the other was gained by the 
musicians of Prince Rhys’s court. 

With the annexation of Wales by 
King Edward, the subsequent history 
of Cardigan is chiefly one of peace, but 
during the Great Rebellion Cardigan 
Castle, gar- 
risoned = 
and held 
for King 
Charles,was 
attacked 
and stormed 
by land and 
water in the 
spring of 
1645 by the 
Parliament- 
arian Army 
of South 
Wales un- 
der General 
Laugharne. 
After a 
three days’ 
siege, “ the 
Leopard’s 
culverin of 
brass” wef- 
fecté@=a 
breach in 
the walls, 
and the soldiers of the Parliament 
poured into the castle, killing several 
and taking over one hundred prisoners, 
at the same time leaving the grand old 
fortress a useless ruin. 

Cardigan appears to the best advan- 
fage when seen from the railway station, 
Which stands in the suburb of Bridgend 
on the south bank of the Teifi, from 
which point the old town, with its bridge 
§panning the broad tidal river, with its 
grey church and castle half-hidden_ in 
tall trees, and with ‘its © garderis ‘ and 
houses descending to the water’s edge, 
presents a most delightful study for the 
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artist. 


From the station, too, is visible 
the curious rounded hill known as Crag 
Mawr (the big tumulus), so conspicuous 
an object in all views of Cardigan, from 
which it is distant about two miles to 
the north-east. Crag Mawr was in 1136 
the scene of a stubborn and bloody en- 
gagement between Weish and English, 
the former at length expelling the 
English under Stephen, Constable of 
Cardigin Castle, Robert Fitz-Walter, 





OLD BRIDGE AT LLECHRHYD. 


and others from their entrenched posi- 
tion on this great mound and driving 
them in headlong flight towards the 
river, where, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, “ beside 3,coo that were 
slaine; a great number were drowned 
and others taken and carried away 
captive.” No wonder that this rounded 
hill, with its memories of a great Welsh 
victory, should figure largely in local 
tradition ; amongst various legends of 
Craig Mawr, it- used to be commonly 
believed amongst the peasantry that’ to 
walk thrice round the summit of the 
mound constituted a any 


cure for 


cc--2 
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malady, an idea that probably took its 
rise from the pure, exhilarating air and 
fine, all-embracing view to be obtained 
by its ascent. 

Of the numerous places of interest 
that lie within easy reach of Cardigan, 
space will only permit of short descrip- 
tions of the two nearest and most im- 
portant, St. Dogmell’s Abbey and 
Cilgerran Castle. As to the former, 
the village of St. Dogmells (or Llandu- 
doch, as it is called by the Welsh), 
inhabited by a race of mariners and 
fisher-folk, is distant less than a mile 
from Cardigan on the southern or 
Pembrokeshire bank of the river. Its 
neat grey or white cottages are scattered 
over the steep green hillside, whilst its 
ruined Cistercian Abbey lies close to the 
river’s edge. In spite of many centuries 
of prosperity and importance, which 
made it one of the chief religious houses 
in South Wales, the revenues of St. 
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Dogmell’s were returned at the Refor- 
mation as being less than £200 a year, 
so that this house was dissolved with 
the smaller monasteries, its buildings 
and adjacent lands being purchased by 
an English family of the name of 
Bradshaw, now long extinct. The 
remains of the Abbey, founded by 
Martin de Tours, lord of Kemeys, one 
of the companions of the Conqueror, 
are to-day in a pitiable, if picturesque, 
state of neglect and decay. They lie 
between the modern parish church and 
the vicarage, occupying a considerable 
space of ground and still showing some 
traces of former splendour. Con- 
spicuous in the long grass is the altar- 
stone’ marked with its five’ crosses, 
whilst many sculptured fragments are 
to be seen heaped together in the 
adjoining vicarage garden. In_ the 


remnant of the old refectory portions 
of its ceiling of Tudor fan-tracery are 


CENARTH FALLS, WITH SALMON FISHERS AND CORACLES, 
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still discernible, though half-hidden by 

encroaching ivy; while opposite the 

church door is a graceful pointed arch 

decorated with 

the _ bell-flower 

ornament, a de- 

sign said to.have 

been first intro- 

duced into Eng- 

land by the fol- 

lowers of Eleanor 

of Castile. Of 

special interest 

to antiquarians 

will be the 

ancient stone, 

inscribed in Og- 

ham characters, 

which for many 

years served as 

a footbridge over 

the brook that 

here runs into 

the Teifi. Similar 

Ogham _ stones, 

commemorative 

of early Welsh 

history, whose 

inscriptions are 

believed to date 

as far back as the Roman period, are 

also to be found in the neighbouring 

churchyards of Cenarth and Cilgerran. 
Having exhausted the all-too-few 

memorials of St. Dogmell’s Abbey, this 

little expedition should be prolonged by 

water to the mouth of the river, where 

there is a glorious view of the two wild 

headlands of Pen Gwbert (Gilbert’s Hill) 

and Kemeys Head, with the blue 

waters of Cardigan Bay beyond them. 

To the north of Pen Gwbhert rise the 

tall cliffs of Cardigan Island, that has 

by some been compared to a miniature 

Capri. This rocky islet is uninhabited 

save by a few hardy Welsh mountain 

sheep—“ Island mutton” is a great local 

delicacy—and by thousands of sea-fowl. 

At low tide the fishermen of St. Dogmells 

may frequently be seen hauling in their 

nets, and the sight of a fine catch of 

Teifi salmon, leaping and splashing in 
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the shallow water close to shore, isa fair 
reward for a long tramp over heavy sand 
and mud on a hot summer’s afternoon. 

It is less than 
three miles by 
road or rail to 
Cilgerran, once 
an important 
corporate town, 
though _ to-day 
merely a large 
featureless __ vil- 
lage; but, 
weather and tide 
permitting, the 
visitor should by 
no means miss 
the opportunity 
of reaching Cil- 
gerran Castle by 
water in order to 
see some of the 
boldest river- 
scenery to be 
found in the 
whole of Wales. 
From _ Rosehill 
(which is a mile 
above Cardigan) 
to Cilgerran 
steep cliffs, clothed to their summits with 
oak woods, descend abruptly to the edge 
of the river, which here consists of a 
series of hurrying rapids and deep glassy 
pools that reflect the trees and sky. 

The first view of the twin-towers of 
Cilgerran Castle standing above the 
woods is so impressive, that the artist 
will cease to wonder at the great Turner 
having chosen this subject in bygone 
years for one of his works. “I have 
never seen ruins more happily combined 
with rocks, woods, and water, a more 
pleasing composition and a more cap- 
tivating landscape,” wrote Sir Richard 
Hoare, the antiquary and historian, a 
century ago ; and the general appearance 
of the scene, which Sir Richard himself 
sketched, remains to-day practically 
unchanged. The castle itself, whose 
remains are unhappily nothing but a 
crumbling shell, was orginally built by 
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Gilbert de Clare, in the twelfth century, 
on the steep mound known to the Welsh 
as Din Geraint (Geraint’s Fort). Taken 
and retaken many times by Welsh and 
English, Cilgerran was finally captured 
by William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
in 1222, in whose heirs was long vested 
the of Castellan. The castle 
formerly possessed no fewer than five 
gates or sally-ports, on the landward 
side, a fact of its ancient importance 
which is still commemorated by the 
name of Pump-porth (Five gates) to the 
space between the keep and the present 
village. As in the case of Cardigan, 
Cilgerran met its fate at the hands of 
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General Laugharne in 1645, being 
utterly destroyed by the Parliamentarian 
cannon during its defence for the King. 

With this slight sketch of Cilgerran 
Castle and its surroundings the present 
article must close, though the writer is 
fully aware that he has touched upon a 
few only of the many points of beauty 
and historical interest to be found in this 
little-known district of Western Wales ; 
it is for the ‘‘Sassnaeg” visitor to come 
and discover for himself in this distant 
valley, so full of old-world memories 
and unspoiled Welsh charm, what bas 
been inadequately described and also 
what has been omitted. 


we 
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FROM THE 


GREEK 


By H. D. BANNING 
“Aye Cwypapwv apore 


~*OME pray, of all possible painters the smartest, 
True child of Apelles, most exquisite artist, 
A portrait I crave of my vanished Corinna. 
I'll give you the details, sit down and begin her. 
And first of all paint her black, wantoning tresses 
Blown hither and thither by Zephyr's caresses, 
And try, if there is any possible way, 
A sense of their fragrant perfume to convey. 
And under her hair set an ivory brow 
Far smoother than marble, far whiter than snow. 
And then the black lashes that Nature so wise 
Made to shield us poor men from the light of her eyes. 
Then paint me a glance full of eloquent fire 
So clear in its wisdom, so moist with desire. 
In trying to render her cheeks and her chin 
Take a groundwork of cream with a pink rose dipt in. 
And fashion her lips in a red Cupid’s bow 


Bent in challenge to kiss her. 


No, that’s not it. So! 


From her chin to the neck that makes marble iook grey 
Yet dimpled young Graces flit dancing at play. 

And dress my Corinna in garments of blue 

With a hint of her figure divine showing through. 


’Tis perfect ! 


Herself, not a picture ’twould be, 


Could those lips only utter Love’s message to me. 














FIVE DAYS LATER 
sS—. 

Most Dear,—It is so long since I 
heard from you, and the other rumours 
are so disquieting. 

What am I to believe or think ? 

The light of the great joy that shone 
upon me so short a while back but 
heralded the sorrow that now fills my 
heart. I am desperately unhappy and 
filled with doubts. Ah! why did you 
leave me? What are all the causes in 
the world beside the magic of a great 
love ? 

Oh! spendthrift, to throw away the 
hours, when they might be filled so 
entirely otherwise! Dear heart, I be- 
seech you come back. I love you—I 
love you—your presence fills my life 
with glad sunshine. Is not that enough ? 
Am I not more to you than the real or 
fancied wrongs of your own or any other 
countrymen ? 

Your life is mine: I claim it by the 
greatness of my affection. Let another 
take your place, some one to whom life 
is not all that it has now become to us, 
some one whom no woman holds by her 
heart-strings. 

Most dear, when I think of the days 
that we have spent together, days that 
stand out like jewelled clasps upon a 
chain of gold, and contrast them with 
the present, I feel almost crazy with the 
loneliness and the pain of what appears 
to me a most unnecessary trial ; but I had 
best conclude, otherwise it is possible 
that the paper might ignite, only I would 
pray you to remember that your con- 
tinued absence strips the world—at least 
to me—of aught worth the having. 
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Goodbye ; it is just dawn, and the 
crows are beginning to chatter sleepily 
close at hand. I hate to think of the 
long miles these words must travel ere 
they meet you, but they will be with you 
in the end, and they are in this so far 
happier and more fortunate than she 
who writes them. 


GOVERNMENT House, 
CALCUTTA. 

Many thanks, dearest and best, for 
your three letters. 

I do not follow your reasoning, nor 
see the urgent necessity for your absence 
away there in the hills, but 1am resigned, 
since you tell me that I must be. 

I can wait years, even till eternity, 
dear, if only in the end I see you. 

The air is filled with ugly rumours, 
and His Excellency seems anxious, and 
though we have heard nothing definite, 
yet the general impression is not a 
pleasant one. The echo of that dread 
word “mutiny” has got somehow noised 
abroad, but it surely cannot be true ! 

I dread war, especially guerilla war. 
I shall know no peace if it comes to 
pass. 

I would, my best beloved, that you 
had been anything but a soldier. I fear 
those vile guns, though in a way all 
soldiers have grown dear to me for your 
sake. 

His Excellency spoke of what he 
called “your splendid loyalty” last 
evening, and my heart beat high and 
fast. What will they say when they 
learn that your loyalty has gone so 
far as to make you choose an English 
wife ? 

385 
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There is a certain amount of gaiety 
going on, but I am tired and take small 
interest. One grows so self-absorbed 
when one loves; I think and think, and 
dream and dream, big as the world is, 
how small is the game we individuals 
play on one corner of the board, and 
nothing matters save the partner with 
whom we play it. 

Best beloved, come to me out of the 
distance that divides us. 


CALCUTTA. 

I have written you many letters and 
torn them all up. I doubt so much if 
what I say ever reaches you. 

I am very tired, best beloved, and life 
seems very difficult and monotonous, 
I think every one politely wonders why 
we don’t turn homewards, seeing how 
little interest I at least take in anything 
they show me. Dear love, we should 
have faced the situation from the first— 
people would have recovered from their 
surprise by now. You are brave, my 
own, and yet you are not brave enough 
to stand the comments, the opposition 
there would have been to our marriage. 
Dear, I could never blame you, that you 
know, and there is nothing that I could 
not find it in my heart to forgive you, 
but it would have seemed more coura- 
geous to me if you had let the troops go 
and stayed by me. As it is you have 
sealed my lips, and I cannot speak till 
you give me leave, not even to Malvern. 

That was hard. You do not know 
him, he is of another type than our day ; 
he is so generous and so tolerant, though 
his friends are apt to lose sight of his 
many great qualities because of certain 
little faults, yet he has much nobility. If 
you but knew him as I do you would see 
the two pendulums of his nature—heart 
and mind—swing together in perfect 
unison, so it was not from him that you 
need have feared prejudice or unkind- 
ness. 

You tell me little of the future, you 
seem to live entirely in the present, and 
yet of that either you speak hardly at 
all. 
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Things are not brighter here. His 
Excellency’s looks are my barometers, 
and he continues busy and worried, and 
for ever writing despatches. 

I heard one of the A.D.C.’s say that 
we were on the eve of a crisis. 

Dear, I look to you, and you only. 
Ah! if you cared only one half as I do, 
you would be by my side now. 

Dear love, I am in despair. Doubts 
fill my heart as weeds a garden. There 
is such a note of discontent in your 
letters, your love seems growing so 
much less, things and people seem to 
claim you so far more than I. 

Dear, I do not wish to complain or to 
doubt, and in a great measure I under- 
stand and appreciate your dreams, and 
though the world would say they were 
fanatical and foolish, I can fully realise 
that if followed they would hold all the 
nobility and reality, and even, toa certain 
extent, realisation of the ideals of your 
youth, and as you say it is the lost causes 
that are usually the noblest ; but dear, is 
it worth it? Perhaps I am selfish, but I 
am a woman and I am in love; and let 
the world sneer as it will, love is a great 
and a grand thing, the nearest likeness 
to Paradise that this sad and sordid 
life holds—and our love, from its very 
strangeness and unlikeness to all others, 
holds such much greater and more far- 
reaching possibilities than ordinary pas- 
sions. Is fate to offer us these things in 
vain ? 

Come back, dear heart, come back. 
I exist only for you, for ever for 
you. Your duty lies close to me, not 
in those far-off fields over which hang 
the shadows of death and disease. 
Good-night, goodbye! 

With truest love, 
I am now, and always shall be, 
Yours. 


TWO DAYS LATER 


The weather is growing very warm, 
and I feel feverish and ill; we think of 
going for a sea-trip and returning later— 
news of you is slow to come and I grow 
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heartsick—why did we meet only to 
part? It was the retinement of cruelty, 
and one which, looking back down the 
long, lonely vista of sad years, I feel 
that I hardly deserve. 

Is there to be war or not, I pray you 
tell me? Your letters are strangely 
meagre, dear and best beloved. Are 
you growing tired of me? Or is it 
only that the uncertain excitation of 
your present life banishes all other ties 
and memories ; if it isso I understand 
and I forgive, but dear, I beg you do not 
forget that one woman loves you un- 
endingly, and only asks from God or 
man that you may love her likewise in 
return. 

Meanwhile she is now and to the end, 
Yours. 


A thousand thanks, my dear, for your 
kind lines. I know—I know how difficult 
it must be to write with so many and 
multitudinous demands upon your time 
and attention. 

I do not complain—I am happy, and 
more than happy, in the reflection that 
I occupy so great a space in your heart 
and mind, only life is difficult here, and 
with your injunction as to silence on my 
lips I cannot explain the strange link 
that binds us to India. Every day the 
situation grows, I can see, more mys- 
teriously irritating to the onlookers, who, 
unlike most onlookers, seem to have 
neither seen nor suspected anything of 
the little drama in which you and I acted 
the leading parts. Fortunately the con- 
flicting and engrossing accounts that 
come almost hourly of the feeling 
amongst the natives keeps every one 
employed, and I am free to think of, and 
pray for, your safety and your quick 
return. 

You seem doubtful in your letters of 
the correctness of our policy. Have we 
been too harsh? It is a very common 
fault of the English, and yet from all 
the rumours the situation undoubtedly 
demands drastic measures. 

There was a small dance last night : 
the usual people, the usual gossip, every- 
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thing the same, the only difference being 
in one’s own heart. 
Adieu, my dear. 


I have read your last letter over again, 
and yet again. 

I doubt not that you are right in much, 
if not in all, of what you say. 

I know, my love, that it is disloyal, 
even cowardly, on my part to try and 
shake your determination of remaining 
at your post, and it is not because I in 
any way fail to appreciate the fine feel- 
ings that alone make it possible for you 
to give me so much pain; but, my one 
and only love, I am a woman, and I am 
selfish. You are so much to me that I 
do most earnestly believe even the 
Recording Angel could not find it in 
his heart to deal harshly with me for 
what I have, and do now ask at your 
hands. 

I am sorely perplexed and troubled. 
His Excellency, your devoted friend and 
admirer, told me last evening that there 
were vague and probably quite unfounded 
whispers about the possibility of your 
leaving us. This is not so, surely—for- 
give me for even asking you—you Care, 
I know, too much for me to dream of 
leaving my countrymen in their need ? 

And yet—and yet, my beloved, if it 
were ever toseem best and wisest to you 
to desert us, why I will go with you and 
never question your decision. Only 
beckon to me, and there is nothing I will 
not give up to follow you. Your dear 
image is always before my eyes—you 
stand between me and the universe ; so 
if the hour comes when you have no 
longer faith in the English you will at 
least have faith in one who in all times— 
happy or the reverse—is, 

Yours. 


A few more lines before the messenger 
goes. Dear heart, I implore you not to 
refuse me; let no scruples of conscience 
or fears of the time to come make you 
hesitate in your answer to me. 

You are the one and only passion of 
my womanhood, made only a thousand 
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times dearer because not of my race ; 
and the one desire in my heart is to show 
you that my affection lies deep down, 
and is not subjected to any change save 
that of taking greater and firmer root. 
If the future be clouded, and even 
sorrow-filled, I for one shall not grieve, 
for then I can prove what | now can 
only protest. 

Let come what may, I am prepared. 
If praise be your portion, I shall be there 
to rejoice; if otherwise, I shall be there 
to share it. But I ask for nothing save 
that the time to come may find us 
together : remember that some plants, 
and those not the meanest or least 
fragrant, flourish more fragrantly in the 
crevice of a ruin than in the richest 
loam. 

Till now and till the end, 

Yours, 
M—— 


TWO WEEKS LATER 


rumours 
am so bewildered and 


Most Dear,—Conflicting 
reach me. I 
unhappy. 

His Excellency looked grave yesterday 
when your name was mentioned. 

Dear love, let me come to you. You 
hold all my life and thoughts. I cannot 
remain apart from you any longer. I 
am wretched. If you only knew you 
would not condemn any one to suffer 
what I do daily, hourly. I*am so ready 
to give up name, and place, and hope, 
only so that I may dwell beside you. I 
will die to my present life and find a 
new one with you. 

I am sending these lines by a special 
messenger, and I beg you, my dear and 
only loved one, send me an answer by 
return, telling me that I may come to 
you at once. I cannot continue to live 
as I am living, and I will never return 
to the old life away back West. 

Call it destiny or what you will, but 
my life’s skein is now and always woven 
into yours. What the future gives or 
takes away, whether it be praise or 
blame, we will mcet it together. Hence- 
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forth, and to the end your people shall 
be my people, and your God my God. 
Ever my darling, 
Yours. 


COPY OF HIS ANSWER 


My BeautiruL Lapy,—Your dear let- 
ter, written with a pinion stolen from a 
bird of Paradise, has tempted and tried 
me as only words full of goodness and 
kindness ever can. 

I have been very unhappy, as unhappy 
as you, for many long weeks past, torn 
with dreary doubts and fears of which I 
hardly dared make mention even to you. 

I left you, oh! most enchanting of 
women, just when you had transformed 
my life into a wonderflower of beauty, 
because I thought, wrongfully perhaps, 
that it was my duty to go, and now and 
for long past I am filled with strange 
and painful misgivings as to the wisdom 
of that which I did. 

I have been, as you know, always on 


the side of your countrymen, and hoped 


to be so to the end. Their justness, 
their enlightenment, and their liberality 
found an echo and an answer in my 
heart ; but now for the first time I ques- 
tion their conduct, I question their 
policy. But I will not weary you with 
details, for you, I know, in your divine 
goodness, will feel sorry for me and my 
scruples—however others may blame 
and fail to understand. 

Dear heart, after many long, torturing 
hours of indecision I clearly see that my 
future is settled and the issue of it 
written. This has not come to me sud- 
denly, it has grown slowly, never perhaps 
reaching its full stature until now—now 
when the crisis is undoubtedly near at 
hand. 

Life is lightly held by us orientals, as 
you know; but although I am willing to 
gamble with my own, I cannot do so 
with yours, and so there is nothing left 
to me in commonest honour save to 
resign it. 

But though I feel this, it is not that I 
am possessed of ambition. If I had 
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been it would have been more than 
gratified by the greatness and the glory 
of the gift of your love. It is only 
because the country calls me—the 
English will dub me a traitor—a fanatic. 
I cannot help it; I must follow my fate 
as I seeit. That strange thing men call 
Patriotism stirs within me. 

I see what to me seems an injustice 
from the strong to the weak, and I must 
fight on the side of the latter, and I 
believe that although the shadows are 
now so long they yet point towards the 
dawn. 

There is no help for it. Kindest and 
noblest of women, I cannot escape my fate, 
nay, not though it means the loss of you 
and your love. 

I should be false to anything of good 
that there may be in me, did I disobey 
now. 

This may seem to you some absurd 
visionary scruple or ideal, but I trust, 
and am content to hope, that perhaps 
after long years, when I have passed 
away, some small seed from my sacrifice 
now—tended by the hand of time—may 
perhaps grow into a flower of promise. 

Holding these thoughts I am by my 
own free will divorcing myself from all 
my old friends—and you, most loved and 
lovely, will you even in your secret 
thoughts turn from me? But no! you 
have that rare strength of character that 
can follow its own path, though all others 
go another. 

If any one, except myself, could under- 
stand the motives that move me and 
condone the conduct that actuates me, 
it will be you, kindest and most gracious 
of women. 

Dear lady, I feel that in knowing you 
1 have realised all the best and greatest 
that love and life can give. What 
matter all the rest ? 

You are all the world to me, and yet I 
doubt my ability to render you back in 
kind what you have given me, and I 
do not want to promise what I might 
fail to fulfil, and in so thinking, though 
I break my own heart and verhaps yours, 
I am but faithful to my race and its 
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traditions. I think, too, that this is a 
feeling which, if you could wholly under- 
stand it, you would not blame or 
despise ; but if my candour wrongs me 
in your sight, oh! best of all women 
always, then indeed will my punishment 
be greater than even I anticipate. 

| have told you the truth of my 
feelings as I see and analyse them. 
Have I done wrong? 

I have loved, and I do love you im- 
measurably better than anything in this 
world, or beyond it ; and in giving you 
up I resign all that makes existence even 
bearable. 

You are to me what no other ever has 
been, what no other ever can ; and I am 
ever lost in wondering gratitude to think 
that you should have deigned to look 
at me, so far below you in each and 
everything. 

Before I met you, dearest, my life had 
been filled with many interests ; I was 
happy as young, careless, soulless things 
nearly always are. I did not count my 
losses because I knew them not : and in 
all the years—swift and full of melody 
and colour—I never knew one desire or 
one regret, never till one hour away there 
in England when my eyes rested on a 
woman, fair, beautiful, heart-haunting, 
with a great bunch of violets at her breast. 
Then all the world seemed changed and 
glorious with hues not of earth, and 
though I dared not think of her—that 
insuperable barrier, race and colour, 
divided us—still I was happy—happy 
as a god all those long months through. 

Then followed days and nights of an 
endless darkness and despair, culminat- 
ing, however, in the glory of a sunrise 
God-given, and steeped in the dew of 
the roses of Paradise. 

Do you remember the time and place, 
my beloved? There is no smallest 
detail of it that does not stay by me, and 
will do till all earthly things are fading 
from me. 

The world seemed so far in that hour— 
Heaven so near. In memory I see you 
as you stood in the purple shadows under 
the dim tender light of the stars, the 
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splendour of the night around you. Do 
you remember that a bird was breaking 
its heart in a peepul tree, while the 
flowers sighed and the voices of the 
falling waters in the gardens beyond 
reached us in soft echoes? You were 
seated in a chair shaped like a throne, 
the golden tissues and fur of your dress 
gleamed in the moonbeams, the diamonds 
that were round your throat shone 
hardly more than your dear eyes, so full 
of light, yet heavy with great tears, 
when I, having gathered my courage in 
both hands, knelt at your feet and spoke 
the words that for so long had wavered 
on my lips, I recall it all. My Empress 
—my Empress. What more can any 
future give to me? 

And now you have crowned all your 
goodness by offering, in spite of all, to 
come to me. 

My love, my life is not worth one hour 
of yours, but I will beloyal. Your noble 
generosity finds me not ungrateful, and 
possibly not altogether unworthy. I will 


not, I cannot, ever accept that which you 
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would give, perhaps you will know why, 
perhaps not. If the latter, then you will 
never forgive, at least not till the grave, 
the all-atoning grave yawns between. 
Meanwhile, I shall drift away and be lost 
to men and perhaps in time even to 
yeur memory, dear woman of my soul. 
Why should it not be so? 

I have warmed both my hands at life’s 
fire, let me not complain because now it 
dies down. 

Dear, I would that I could tell you in 
better language what I feel, and how I 
have struggled ; but I cannot. I cannot, 
any more than I can paint to you my 
yearning desires, or my unquenchable 
misery, my dead hopes and the bitterness 
hatburns my soul, now, when of myown 
free will I am abandoning my most 
glorious possession to follow my mother’s 
people to a nameless exile. 

I can write no more, I cannot even 
plead extenuation or pardon. I only 
know that I adore you, that I shall always 
do so, and so, my love, 

Goodbye 
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LL who have ever had anything to 
do with the law in any capacity, 
must sometimes have found occasion to 
rise and bless the name of Momus, the 
patron god of Laughter. The public 
laugh in court not, I imagine, as Thomas 
Hobbes would have contended, because 
they experience a sudden sense of 
superiority over others ; at least not in 
the majority of 
cases. When a 
judge cracks a 
joke, a_ servile 
attorney or two 
may cackle out 
of a feeling of 
deference to a 
superior person ; 
but the real 
psychological 
reason is the 
quick _ relief 
which follows a 
state of unnatural 
tension. Much 
litigation is a 
weariness to the 
flesh, and few 
litigants are so 
constituted as 
not to welcome 
opportunities for 
mirth. 

But, however 
that may be, 
forensic wit and 
humour have 
always been favourite subjects to write 
or read about. A tribunal of justice is in 
reality a miniature world, and the fabric 
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of which it is composed is shot with comic 
as well as tragic issues. From reading, 
from observation, and from conversation 
with others, I have come across not a 
few amusing anecdotes of legal life, the 
perusal of which may haply beguile an 
idle hour. 

In early days the humours of the law 
were not infrequently of a grim character. 
If a Plantagenet 
king found that 
juries in the 
western counties 
were in league 
with homicides, 
and refused to 
convict, he was 
likely to make a 
sudden swoop 
and hang jury- 
men by _ the 
score. There- 
after might the 
frightened folk 
live in the king's 
peace. 

The subject of 
juries alone 
might employ 
my pen for the 
space _ allotted 
me. The great 
Lord Abinger 
once confessed 
to a friend at 
Lady Holland’s 
that he traced 
his success as a common-law advocate 
to the fact that he never addressed 
himself to the jury as a whole, but 
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would pick out one man and make 
sure of him. He added that Lord 
Brougham spotted the trick, but was 


JOHN SCOTT, FIRST EARL OF ELDON. 


The Great Lord High Chancellor. 


After Hy. Robinson, from the Painting of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


not clever enough to imitate it. I have 
myself known a keen barrister turn to 
me as he sat down and say, “I think I 
have got that fellow with the beard.” 
So tenacious is tradition in the history of 
the law. , 

Lawrence Sterne said that when 
preaching he often wished to throw his 
wig into the faces of his auditors. 
Many members of the Bar, I daresay, 
have felt the same when addressing a 
jury. 

Although a laugh in court is often 
enough due to the wit of learned counsel, 
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it is not always so. The laugh may be 
raised at his expense. The dull-witted 
fellow who began his address to the 
bench by repeating over 
and over again, ad nau- 
seam, the words— 

‘“‘ My unfortunate client, 
my lord,” met with the 
genial response— 

“Go on, Mr. go 
on; so far the court is 
with you.” 

Similarly, I was once 
present when a junior 
who opened the ball by 
saying— 

“This case, my lord, 
really lies in a nutshell,” 
received the reply— 

“You crack it, then.” 

There have, of course, 
been times when clever 
witnesses have got the 
better of counsel in a 
skirmish of words. When 
the farrier was asked 
where he got his know- 
ledge of the mare’s age 
from, he said— 

“ From the mare’s own 
mouth, sir.” 

On another famous 
occasion, however, the 
Bar scored off the Bench. 
It was at the assizes, and 
the day being sultry, the 
windows were open. 
While one of the counsel 
was speaking, an ass was heard to bray 
as though in unison. 

“One at a time, Mr. So and So,” quoth 
the judge—* one at a time.” 

There was a burst of laughter at the 
learned gentleman’s discomfiture. Like 
a man of the world, he smiled and 
awaited the time for the judge to sum 
up the case. When that time arrived, 
the incorrigible ass repeated his _per- 
formance. Instantly the injured counsel 
rose and said— 


“What an echo there is in this court, 
my lord!” 














The mention of open windows recalls 
to my mind another story connected 
with the work of an assize-town. Out 
of respect for the legal profession I will 
give it for what it is worth without 
vouching for its authenticity. The story 
is that a prisoner indicted for murder 
determined to’be represented by counsel, 
and retired with the barrister of his 
choice into a private room for consulta- 
tion. There he asked for expert advice. 

“T observe,” said the barrister, “ that 
the window here is open. My best 
advice to you is to . 
disappear through it 
and bolt.” 

The man fled. The 
story adds that this 
expert adviser never 
afterwards practised, 
but if so I should say 
that the Bar lost an 
ingenious advocate. 

Gratitude is not 
one of the virtues of 
the masses in Eng- 
land. I once heard 
from a friend who 
defended his man on 
circuit with great 
ability, and actually 
got him off, that in the 
sequel all the thanks 
he received was— 

“T never engaged 
you at all; I engaged 
Mr. Smith.” 

Amongst legal 
anecdotes, none in 
fact are so good as 
circuit chestnuts. 
There is one which 
still amuses the mess 
on the Western. A 
barrister may not take 
from a client less than 
gold. Serjeant Davy 
being called to 
account for unpro- 
fessional conduct in 
taking silver for a defence, said— 

“T took all the poor devil had, and I 
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hope you don’t call 
sional.” 

Sheridan said of Erskine that in wig 
and gown he had the wisdom of an 
angel. One may add without exaggera- 
tion that he had the wit of the devil. 
And of how many other great lawyers 
might not the same remark be made ?— 
of Curran, of Thesiger, of Baron Parke, 
afterwards Lord Wensleydale, of Lord 
Ellenborough, the handsome Chief 
Justice ; to which list one may add 
Brougham, Abinger, who, though Scarlett, 


that unprofes- 


——_ 
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was not deep-read, and Eldon, about whom 


Thackeray notes that he cried over 
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novels he not at 
whist. 

Lord Eldon was perhaps the greatest 
of English chancellors. There is a story 
related of him in the days when he was 
plain Mr. John Scott which has always 
taken my fancy. It is typical of a suc- 
cessful lawyer. Once, it seems, he 
dropped a couple of guinea-pieces on 
the floor of his chambers ; this being at 
a period when they coined guineas. 
Both rolled away and were lost. When 
the clerk of the chambers found one of 
them and restored it, Scott coolly 
pocketed the coin with the remark— 

“If you find the other you can stick 
to it.” 

Richard Bethell, Lord Westbury, of 
the famous European Arbitration case, 
was certainly not the least among those 
members of the middle classes who have 
risen to the Woolsack. Yet a country 
squire once observed of him—so at least 
Mr. T. A. Nash states— 

“What a fine head the man has, and 
what a pity there’s so little in it!” 

Dean Swift remarked that censure was 
the tax a man paid to the ,public for 
being eminent. All successful pleaders 
are liable to be attacked by failures who 
envy their abilities. And,.envy is a 
passion that can tip men’s tongues with 
gall. When a certain judge was about 
to be raised to the House of Lords a 
critic observed— 

“T suppose he will take a title. It 
ought to be Lord Concurry, for he never 
delivered an independent.judgment yet.” 

Among the pleasures of legal study 
some of the keenest are derived from 
meeting in the experience of life what 
has been met with already -in perusing 
legal text-books, and vice-versd from 
finding in text-books and reports a 
mirror, as it were, of one’s individual 
impressions. To many Londoners the 
sign, “John Burgess & Son, Italian 
Warehousemen,” at No. 107, Strand, 
must be familiar. But how many know 
that as far back as the year 1853, Burgess 
the elder brought an action against 
Burgess the younger to restrain him 
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from selling his essence of ancliovies 
as “Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies.” 
The essence was stated in the son’s 
advertisement “to stand unrivalled as a 
fish sauce for salmon, turbot, soles, eels, 
cod, and for all stewed fish ; and to be 
applicable to all kinds of fish, game, 
made dishes, steaks, chops, meat-pies, 
mutton cutlets, &c.” Lord Justice Bruce 
decided in favour of the son, saying— 

“ All the Queen’s subjects have a right 
if they will to sell pickles and sauces, 
and not the less that their fathers have 
done so before them. All the Queen’s 
subjects have a right to sell these articles 
in their own names, and not the less so 
that they bear the same name as their 
fathers.” 

But there is hardly any street in 
London without some legal memory. 

The old Chancery Reports contain 
sauch that is amusing as well as much 
that is pathetic. There is an odd 
case of Martin v. Nutkin about the 

The curious 
out in Peere 
Williams. The plaintiff was a lady near 
whose house was a church, the bell of 
which disturbed her rest every morning 
at five o’clock. She accordingly came to 
an agieement with the churchwardens 
to erect a cupola and clock in the 
church at her own cost, in consideration 
of the bell not being rung at that hour. 
The cupola and clock having been duly 
erected, succeeding churchwardens were 
restrained from ringing the bell at five 
o’clock. 

Irish lawyers are generally endowed by 
Dame Nature with quick wits. Among 
them all perhaps Curran held the palm 
for lightness and vivacity. When some 
one told him that no student should be 
called to the Bar who did not possess a 
landed estate of his own, he retorted— 

“How many acres make a wiseacre ?” 

But it was a Scotsman, appropriately 
enough Lord Brougham, who, seeing his 
horses take fright, yelled tothe coachman, 
“ Drive into something cheap!” 

So far as Abinger is concerned, and 
the unscrupulous methods he sometimes 


ringing of church bells. 
will find it fully set 












used in dealing with juries, it would be 
fair to say of him what Charles Lamb 
said of the man who struck a ghost— 

“ That fellow would slick at nothing!” 

But there is a better Curran story told. 
Curran was once addressing a jury ina 
state trial. The judge was opposed to 
Curran in politics, and frequently shook 
his head as if in dissent. 

“Gentlemen,” said the great advocate, 
“T see the motion of his lordship’s head, 
Common observers might imagine that 
implied a dif- 
ference of 
opinion, but 
they would 
be mistaken 
—it is merely 
accidental. 


LAUGHTER 
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Disputes about property, wills, and 
successions are known to be often very 
dull affairs. Yet in some complex equity 
suit how often does one enjoy that dry 
Chancery wit which is as pleasant to the 
intellect as Heidsieck’s Monopole to the 
palate! Ina comparatively recent case 
it was cleverly contended in construing 
a will that the word “ either’ might be 
read to mean “both,” as who should 
say, “ There are shops on either side of 
Chancery Lane.” A distinguished Lord 
Justice re- 
jected the 
argument, 
quoting from 
“The Beg- 
gars’ Opera”: 


. How happy 
Believe ae, could I be 
gentlemen, if with cither, 
you remain Were ¢ 
here many other dear 
i. charmer 
days, you will : 
rourselves away ; 
your “ ves But while you 
perceive that both tease 
when his me together 
lordshi p To neither 
J " . a word will 
shakes his 
s I say. 

head _ there’s 
nothing in it.” To that ex- 

Among BARON BROUGHAM AND VAUX. cellent pink 
contem po- Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain paper, The 
raries of Cur- After an engraving by Roffe. Globe, I am 
ran—I should indebted for 


perhaps say here that I am using Mr. 
Charles Phillipps’s excellent “ Life ”’-— 


few were so amusing as Sir Boyle 
Roche. He is the man who said on 


one occasion— 

“Tam not a bird. 
places at once.” 

He is also credited with this profound 
observation— 

“T for one am quite prepared to give 
up not merely a part but the whole of the 
constitution to preserve the remainder.” 

He also started the ingenious theory 
that we shouid not put ourselves out of 
the way to benefit posterity, on the 
ground that posterity has never done 
anything for us. 

No. 232. 


I cannot be in two 


January, 1902, 





an anecdote of the present occupant of 
the Woolsack, which may or may not 
be apocryphal, but is in any case ben 
trovato. When Lord Halsbury was 
practising at the Bar a judge asked him 
whether he was a Welshman. The 
reply was— 

“No, my lord, but I have made a 
good deal out of Welshmen in my 
time.” 

‘‘Ah! I see,” said the judge ; “not a 
Welshman by birth, but a Welshman by 
extraction.” 

The dry wit of Chancery lawyers may 
excite a smile, but for boisterous laughter 
one must go into the King’s Bench or 
into a County Court. Many will re- 
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member odd conjunctions of names in 
County Court cases, such, I mean, as 
Roberts v. Kitchener, Pluck v. Cano- 
whiski. Nor can any one with a sense 
of humour fail to be amused as he 
watches the usher prodding drowsy 
witnesses with his staff. And it is not 
long since a dispute between rival 
drapers in North London acquainted 
the public with the existence of a 
curious individual called “a_ barker,” 
whose part it is to stand outside a 
draper's shop and solicit custom for 
his master and away from other firms 
in the same line of business. 

Another curious case of recent times 
is connected with the art or mystery of 
shaving. Between the barbers and the 
lawyers there has always been an entente 
cordiale. The great Lord St. Leonards 
was a barber’s son. And on one occa- 
sion at least a sort of forensic triumph 
was secured for barber and lawyer alike. 
That pious and godly monarch, King 
Charles the Second,: enacted in the 
Sunday Observance Act that no trades- 
man, artificer, workman, or labourer 
should do or exercise any worldly 
labour, business, or work of their ordi- 
nary callings upon the Lord’s Day or 
any part thereof. It came to pass that 
a Wolverhampton barber was _ sum- 
moned for the offence of Sunday 
shaving. The magistrate having con- 
victed him under the Act, he appealed 
to the King’s Bench. It was there 
argued, and with success, that the 
barber was— 

(1) Not a tradesman, because he did 
not sell retail goods. 

(2) Not an artificer, because he did not 
produce works of art. 

(3) Nota workman or labourer, because 
he was not a common operative. 

(4) Not any other person whatsoever, 
because that must mean any other 
person of the same class as the above. 

And it is historical fact that in Tudor 
times barbers had as good a social 
position as surgeons have now. 

This odd case brings to my recol- 
lection a neat remark by an anonymous 


journalist at the time when the L.C.C. 
decided by one vote not to acquire com- 
pulsorily the famous Henry VIII. toilet 
saloon at Temple Bar. He observed 
that the house would now be doubly 
associated with a close shave. 

Both in practice and in legal literature 
actions of libel and slander are as likely 
to amuse the philosopher as any. It has 
been held that a barrister can sue one 
who says of him, “ He hath as much 
law as a jackanapes,” but not one who 
says, “He hath no more wit than a 
jackanapes ” ; at least not for the mere 
speaking of the words. A barrister is 
expected to know a certain quantity of 
law, but not to be a wit at his peril. 
The distinction reminds one of the caustic 
remark made about a certain judge that 
he was like Necessity in that he knew 
no law. 

A criminal advocate of wide experi- 
ence or of keen intelligence can often 
seize on some small circumstance in a 
case which will completely turn the 
scale of justice and secure an acquittal 
instead of a conviction. I recollect my- 
self a criminal indictment for murder— 
or possibly manslaughter, I forget which 
—at the Old Bailey, in which this was 
done. It was elicited in the course of 
the evidence that the deceased, who had 
met his death by falling on his head in 
consequence of a blow, possessed an 
abnormally thin skull. Upon this fact 
being established, it was ‘skilfully argued 
for the defence that the case really was 
one of death by misadventure. The 
jury took that view of the matter, and 
the prisoner was discharged. 

I find amongst my notes some more 
entries relating to criminal cases. 

A constable at Clerkenwell Sessions 
was once within my memory being exam- 
ined as to the antecedents of a convicted 
prisoner. For many minutes he remained 
absolutely mute. At last the Chairman 
lost patience and exclaimed— 

“Come, officer, tell us something 
about the prisoner, good or bad.” 

There was another prolonged silence. 
At last the embarrassed P.C. raised his 





eyes to the ceiling and uttered the 
monosyllable “Bad!” There were 
roars of laughter. 

Many people will no doubt remember 
the circumstances of the Neill Cream 
case. Cream was a repulsive brute, 
who indulged to the full a little hobby 
of burying his wives under cement. I 
have been told that when he was asked 
whether he had any objection to wives 
in the abstract, 
and__ replied, ‘ 
“No,” one 
barrister pre- 
sent whis- 
pered to an- 
other— 

“Just so: 
he preferred 
them in the 
concrete.” 

For a third. 
case I am in- 
debted to a 
well. known 
London _our- 
nalist who 
attended the 
trial of James 
Canham Read, 
the Southend 
murderer. As 
the judge was 
about to pro- 
nounce_sen- 
tence of death 
one could dis- 
tinctly hear 
the gay, irre- 
sponsible laughter of children at play 
in a yard adjacent. 

I must not wind up without some 
reference to that eternal verata quastio, 
the length of the Long Vacation. To 
legal editors this topic is as much a 
blessing as the sea serpent, the big 
gooseberry, or the domestic servant 
problem to other editors in the weeks 
when London languishes in tropical 
heat. Just as some one at the right 


date has always spotted mosquitos in 
Clapton, or heard the nightingale in his 
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back-garden, so something is always 
going to be done about the Long Vaca- 
tion. The best use that many lawyers 
could make of it would be to launch into 
literary work, as the famous Talfourd 
did when he wrote his entertaining 
“Vacation Rambles.” Meanwhile I re- 
member an Irish bull on the subject. 
Some one once gravely suggested in 
print that the Long Vacation should be 
curtailed by 
being made 
“to begin and 
end a fort- 
night earlier.” 
This clever 
gentleman did 


not see that 
his arrange- 
ment would 


leave matters 
in statu quo, or 
as you were. 
Itreminds one 
forcibly of the 
penniless Pat- 
rick who tried 
to lengthen 
his blanket by 
cutting a piece 


off one’ end 
and sewing it 
on to the 
other. 


If there is 
comedy in the 
life of courts 
and litigation 
there is plenty 
of tragedy as well. I recollect one pecu- 
liarly revolting case I heard tried at the 
Old Bailey. It was a case where a woman 
had been foully done to death in a low 
public-house. As I walked home through 
a network of mean streets and wicked 
alleys, mocking faces seemed to peer 
and grin from sudden entries and jutting 
doorways. In traversing the paths 
trodden by great lawyers of former 
times the literary traveller does not find 
amusement always and only. Sunshine 
alternates with shadow. 

Db—2 














A SON OF THE BORGIAS 


By ARTHUR MONTAGU 


“THE firm of Messalandrio & Co. had 

long shut its books ‘for the night. 
The brougham of the second partner 
waited patiently at the end of the street. 
Within his office he still sat poring 
anxiously over books, figures, and 
accounts, that, try as he would, only 
worked out to an unsatisfactory issue. 

At last he arose with a sigh, and 
collecting papers and notes with feverish 
haste, thrust them into a bag, from 
which, as it snapped to, came the sharp 
metallic clink of money; glanced at the 
pile of ashes smouldering to a dead 
black in the half-empty grate and went 
forth. 

“Home!” The coachman whipped 
up the wearied horses. The be-medalled 
porter closed the doors of the counting- 
house finally for the night, as their pale- 
faced owner leaned back-in the brougham 
and thought. The end of the week, or 
the day before—perhaps even to-morrow 
must see them closed for good. ‘“ Well, 
what mattered? The end of everything 
must come some time. The end—the 
end ’”—he thought as the carriage rattled 
on—‘or was it only the halting-place 
for a change of steeds—or—perchance 
—to get out—and walk ?” 


’ 


“Well, Bruno, back at last!” The 
speaker—a slightly-built lad whose pale 
face and delicate aquiline features were 
framed in dark curls, the senior, and 
sleeping partner in the firm of Messa- 
landrio—turned with a glad smile, from 
the couch on which he lay in a luxuri- 
ously furnished room, to welcome the 
new-comer, the man of business. 
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“Yes, Paolo lad,” said the late arrival, 
all trace of care completely banished 
from his handsome features. The two 
brothers—for they clearly were brothers 
—were strikingly alike, though the face 
of the elder was more clearly marked by 
the passion and play of life, yet it served 
but to accentuate more firmly its beauty. 
The only strange thing was that the elder 
and more active of the two should be 
the junior partner. 


“Dinner is served, sir!” The stolid 
butler opened the doors of the adjoining 
room through which came a glimpse of 
dainty silver and white. Everything 
about the house was sombre, stiff, and 
cumbersome, even down to the servants, 
reminiscent of their former owner, the 
father of the young men, who had made 
the wealth and stability of the firm. The 
only evidence of the delicate mind of 
the present owner was in the sitting- 
room afore-mentioned (his few books 
showing a taste for poetry and models 
of zsthetic binding) and the setting of 
his dinner table. 

“Come, Bruno, old fellow! What's 
the brown study for? Wheel me in, 
there’s a good chap!” 

The elder woke from his reverie with 
a start, and a smile lit his face. He bent 
over the laughing-eyed, recumbent figure, 
with tenderest solicitude and ministered 
to his wants. The one merrily assuming 
the lofty airs of an imperious dictator 
while the laughter flashed in lightning 
glances of amusement from the soft dark 
eyes set beneath the delicately curved 
thin eyebrows, The elder replied to 
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His hand went out, as if led, to a small green flask. 
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his playful mood with a mock assump- 
tion of humility as humorously incom- 
patible with his real character, as the 
assumption of the réle of tyrant was to 
the other’s gentle demeanour. Yet 
occasionally he flashed a quick repartee 
to the other’s jest, which could not dis- 
guise the world of tenderness and solici- 
tude his ceaseless attention betrayed. 
Were ever brothers so devoted to each 
other, or so happy ? 

The meal over, by the mellow candle 
light the elder played, for the younger’s 
delectation, soft fragments of Chopin, 
interspersed with fragmentary conversa- 
tion on poetry and art of the day. Ideals 
and dreams—while the fragrant smoke 
of his Cigar arose and fell in fairy rings, 
till it was time for the dreamer to retire 
and he was alone. 

Alone tothink! ... It was six years 
since he had come into that life... 
Six years since that delicate orphaned 
figure, his younger brother, had come to 
his door—his, the disregarded child of 
ignomy, compelled to earn a pittance as 
a clerk—and had held out to him, friend- 
less and alone, of his own goodwill, a 
brother’s portion and a brother’s love, 
saying— 

“We are brothers! In blood, in 
feature, in all save circumstance—sons 
of the same dead father. All that I have 
we must share. Let us be brothers in 
deed and in heart!” ... Six years 
since he had left that den of penury. .. . 
Since then he had lived. Of none of the 
pleasures that life held out to him had 
he refrained to taste. The joys of power 
too were his. For had he not super- 
seded the old grey-haired manager who, 
since the death of Michele Messalandrio 
the father—that exiled old Italian 
aristocrat and the founder of the firm, .. . 
whom he alternately admired and hated 
—had steered the family fortunes in 
safety. All was now in his hands, with 
his brother merely as a sleeping partner. 
And the outcome of it all was—they 
stood on the brink of ruin. 

That was what the implicit childish 
confidence of Paolo, his own reckless 
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double life, with its whirl of pretty 
women, gaming and gaiety, together 
with his speculative methods for the 
more rapid accumulation of riches had 
led to. When all was clear, the debts 
of the firm paid, Paolo would be ruined. 
True, there would be a few hundreds— 
those he had in the bag, prepared for a 
dive abroad—but not enough for two. 
Yet to leave Paolo—his best loved— 
behind . . . was hard, impossible... . 
And yet one must live... . He would 
go to bed and think things over. 


The morning was well advanced ere 
he stirred. He awoke and _ cursed. 
Nature had played one of her grim jests 
on him that night. For, as so often 
happens to the impecunious, he had 
dreamed of stately palaces, of luxury and 
wealth that knew no limit, which owned 
him lord. 

He walked in his stately gardens, sat 
in his splendid halls, he revelled in his 
Epicurean banquets—(from twelve that 
night till eleven a.m.)—then woke a 
miserable wretch, with poverty and the 
unknown staring him in the face. 

He cursed again, dressed himself, 
and dispiritedly descended the stairs. 
The door of his brother’s sitting-room 
was ajar. The Scent of flowers filled the 
air, and the sound of voices talking, as 
he entered... . He drew back! An 
elderly stiff-set man was conversing with 
his brother. Paolo was strangely flushed 
and excited as he beckoned him for- 
ward. Did he know? ... Had some 
One told him all ? 

“This is my brother,” Paolo’s lips 
seemed to be saying. But through the 
surging murmur rushing in ‘his head no 
sound was audible, only from the 
painful outside silence the stranger 
bowed, with a slight smile. He had 
evidently heard the story of the strange 
relationship. 

Then with a wild buzz and a whirr, 
the sense of hearing came back to him, 
and from Paolo there burst a breathless 
flood of explanation, to which he listened 
in dumbfounded amazement. 
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He, the stiff-set man, was the London 
representative of an Italian firm of 
solicitors directed to make search for 
Paolo’s father. He dead, Paolo, through 
the demise of a branch of their father’s 
family with whom he had quarrelled 
subsequent to his coming to England, 
and setting up in business, was heir to— 
“Was it a palace or a castle ?”’ 

“A castle, a palace, and a villa!” 
responded the lawyer, smiling. 

“Ah yes. A castle, a palace, and a 


villa, and vineyards. I hope there's a 


eed os 


, 
ee eee 4 


** I?'s only—a-—spasm, Bruno, only—a 


gondola—and money and land, and land 
and money——” 

“Yes! I congratulate you, sir,” said 
the legal emissary. “It is not only one 
of the finest old estates of Italy, and 
boasting, as you are doubtless aware, 
some of the most celebrated characters 
in Italian history as its owners, and ”"— 
with a bow—‘your ancestors ; but 
fortunately the revenues are sufficiently 
princely to keep it up _ properly, 
which is now rarely the case.” And 


’ 
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again murmuring compliments he left 
them. 

“Oh, Bruno, isn’t it splendid ?” panted 
the younger in a state of exhaustion and 
delight. 

“Well! Quietly, youngster! Or 
you'll make yourself ill,” responded the 
other without emotion, as if rich wind- 
falls were his daily lot. But the veins 
on his temples stood out as he bent over 
his weaker charge, and his heart beat 
hercely against its walls, though the outer 
man betrayed no sign. 


spasm.” 


“Now drink this, and lie back and be 
still,” he said firmly but gently, “or 
your castle will merely prove a chdteau 
d’ Espagne !”” 

“Dear old Bruno,” said the invalid, 
clasping his hands. ‘“ How good you 
are to me! How splendid everything 
is and how happy I am! We will go 
over soon, by ourselves, with no fusty 
London lawyers or anything.” 

“ But the business ?” A shade passed 
over the elder man’s brow. 
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“ Bother the business. We'll chuck it 
up. Sellit. Do!” 

“Tm afraid it will not go for much. I 
have not cared to bother you, but— 
things have been going wrong lately.” 


“What does that matter. Don’t 


trouble. I shall have enough for both 
of us.” The elder heaved a sigh—his 


face wore a look of relief. 

‘Do come, Bruno! For I can’t do 
without you and we'll share alike as we 
have done.” 

And that good hearted, most amiable 
of elder brothers, weakly wavering— 
consented. 


Bruno Messalandrio sat in the loggia 
of the Palazzo of his ancestors, the 
recognised lord and master. 

It was a strange world, and his dreams, 
fantastic of fantastics, had come about ; 
fulfilled at least to the letter if not in 
actual fact. For within an adjoining 
room the real heir lay ill while he, the 
accredited head of the house, held 
solitary state in the salon without. 

All had happened since their arrival. 
When the steward and family notary had 
met the carriage, the possibility had not 
occurred to either of the brothers, used 
to Bruno’s conducting business for the 
two of them, of two excited and flustered 
foreigners taking the elder for the heir, 
but in the desire of everybody to be 
intelligible at the same time, and of the 
Italians to be profuse, the preliminaries 
of introduction were so muddled as to 
be of little avail. 

It is not till some moments had elapsed 
that Bruno with a blush of embarrass- 
ment and Paolo with a twinge of delight, 
as the two Italians prattled on, perceived 
the blunder. 

“Leavethem alone!” Paolo whispered 
as he saw Bruno, annoyed, about to 
adjust the mistake. “ Don’t say any- 
thing to spoil it. It is such fun!” 

The situation, to his jaded and over- 
wrought feelings, came as a welcome 
relief. To one accustomed to lie back 
on cushions and see others settle the 
problems of action in his life while he 
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looked on, it was a pleasant relief on 
this occasion to see Fate place some one 
else in the breach. In truth, he began 
to feel afraid now as he fast neared the 
acquisition of his new dignity whether 
the strain and responsibilities would not 
be too much for him. He looked at 
the tall athletic figure of his adopted 


brother with a glance of pride. How 
splendidly he suited the dignity! “The 
title ought to have been his.” And 


while the other fretted and fumed be- 
neath the obsequious attentions, he 
whispered pleadingly— 

‘*Lie low, old fellow. Just to please 
me. You can play the part, you know, 
and—I can’t!” 

And so as it pleased Paolo he had given 
in. They were nearing the palace and 
there was little of any part to play now, 
except to loll on the cushions and look 
dignified, for the chatterings of the 
other pair had worn themselves out. 
Besides, it was too late to draw back now 
if he would. They had passed the large 
bronze gates at the entrance of the 
gardens, the notary had addressed the 
assembled peasantry on his behalf, he 
had, ’midst the cheers of the village, 
kissed the blushing contadina, who had 
come forward with a bouquet, ina way 
that won the admiration of all good wives, 
and now he was walking through these 
wondrous halls, their ancestors, makers 
of history—and crime (for.in those days 
the two things were as one)—had built. 
Paolo, smiling on his arm, happy and 
content. 

It was five days ago! He had played 
the part—for five days. He watched 
the smoke of his cigarette curl in blue 
spirals up past the tall marble columns, 
and the velvet hangings to the carved 
and painted roof. 

Paolo was weak, certainly! He had 
had .a relapse, but was getting over the 
fatigue and excitement consequent to 
the journey. The fussy little Italian 
physician did not fear any danger. He 
would soon be able to take up his rightful 
position, and as the novelty wore off and 
he regained strength, expect it. He 
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‘* Fratricide!” they seemed to murmur. 
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would have to sink into the background 
to his old position of the fortunate 
dependent, the victim of Paolo’s charity. 

He had played the part. But that 
was ended. He arose impatiently and 
paced the long hall into the gallery. 
The portraits on either side glared at 
him and seemed tosneer. ‘“ Impostor!” 
they seemed to cry. And he glared 
defiantly in return, gazing steadfastly at 
them that they, as he did himself, might 
see in him their prototype, feature for 
feature. Let them sneer! Was not he 
their lineal descendant, a Borgia of the 
Borgias, a Sforza of the Sforzas, a 
Spinola of the Spinolas, with even 
perhaps a touch of their madness—the 
eldest son, and if he had his rights 
acknowledged so ? 

Fitted for the position in both mind 
and physique, did not all say so? and, 
allowing for flattery, he knew it for the 
truth. Were not Paolo’s words the echo 
of the thought of every one, “ You play 
the part”? 

He looked a prince, he acted the 


prince, was born, but for an accident, 


to rule, and yet Ugh! The word 
had such an ugly taste. 

Why should it end? The position 
was his by every moral right, in sight of 
Heaven ; why should he give it up? 
Those whose lineaments lined the walls 
were of a different mould. - What their 
hands once closed over they held—#ill 
death. 

He passed a cabinet of curios, and 
smiled. Was it the cold eye of the 
pictured semblance of the cold Lucrezia 
of infamous memory that from the wall 
opposite impelled him to the case ? 

He had unearthed its contents the day 
or so before. His hand went out, as if 
led, to a small green flask. He tried the 
stopper. Yesterday it had taken many 
hours to discover the secret of the 
aperture, and still more study to release 
the stopper. 

He was master of the secret now—the 
secret of centuries divulged again yester- 
day for the first time. He thought of 
the poor dog quietly buried in the 
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garden, the subject experimentally of the 
first drop. Hark! 

Paolo was awake and calling him. 
Were the cruel lips of the Borgia 
curved in a smile as he strode from the 
gallery carrying the green flask with 
him ? 


With a turn of a wrist as of iron and 
the precision of a machine he measured 
out the draught for which he knew 
Paolo waited ; and into it, with a hand 
that never trembled nor shook, one drop 
—of the thin green fluid. Then passed 
smilingly through the heavy curtains to 
the bedside. Paolo fell back with a sigh 
of relief, after the draught, on to 
pillows freshly beaten and replaced by 
his devoted brother’s hand. He seemed 
as if he would sleep. It was taking 
longer than with the dog. Suddenly, a 
look in his eyes and a cry upon his lips. 
The alert brother’s hand was on the 
alarm bell in an instant. 

“The doctor! Quick!” he shouted 
to the first comer. 

“ It’s—only—a—spasm, Bruno boy. 
Only—a—spasm !” 

But long before the doctor’s arrival 
he had passed away, peacefully smiling 
in his brother’s arms. 


“Ah Sacremento! Accidente! Sig- 
nor!” bewailed the little Italian 
medico, shaking his thin locks and 
gesticulating with his wizened hands, 
to all alike, but suiting his adjectives, 
like a wise man, to his company,—to 
everybody he met who would listen ; 
and who would not? From the padre 
who went to administer consolation 
down to the old market women with 
their baskets of eggs. 
“The too deplorable ! 
expected! So far on the road to re- 
covery! But it the will of God is—and 
who shall dare say other. And the good 
signor, so kind, so gentil, so devoted to 
the young signor! For his grief I weep. 
Ah, yes. I weep for him!” And all— 
the tenantry and the servants who 
followed, all wept for the good signor 


Scarcely to be 
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who sat desolate and 
bereaved of all he loved. 


inconsolable, 


So Paolo Messalandrio was laid with 
his fathers, with the Sforzas, Spinolas, 
and Borgias. That is, with some of 
them—in the little marble shrined chapel 
on the hill—for he had done nothing 
sufficiently criminal to justify interment 
in a cathedral. 

A neat tablet ascribed to him a list of 
virtues, and—his brother’s name. He 
uttered no protest but slept peacefully 
as became a gentleman. The other, 
the new Paolo, went on a yachting cruise 
down the Mediterranean to assuage his 
grief. 

It was autumn ere he returned. The 
broad-leafed chestnuts were a blaze of 
red and gold that thinned and fell in the 
sighing wind. And though through 
some distant corridors there swept a 
sense of deadness, the chief apartments 
were a glow of warmth and welcome in 
honour of his home coming. 

His servants met him 


with glad 


shining faces and proud hearts, and he 
smiled on them in his old kindly, princely 
manner. 

He looked bronzed as he sat alone at 


dinner that night. Though his face was 
no less worn, it flushed with the light of 
triumph as he tossed down the choicest 
vintage his cellar boasted. Rumour said 
ere long the palace would have a 
mistress — a consummation devoutly 
wished by the older servitors. 
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Again and again he pledged himself, 
long after the household had gone to 
bed, and drank to his success. Trium- 
phant! Yes! With his heart’s desire! 
How his dream had come true ! 

He arose. It was long past midnight. 
A shiver ran through the hall. Was he 
alone ? He laughed, and filled another 
glass to warm his blood. . . . 


The table was longand white . . . and 
those on the walls sat by him, . . . and 
many he knew by name and scarce dared 
to see. ... Why was Paolo looking 
down on him with that gentle smile as of 
yore ? 

He lifted his glass and drank, and it 
seemed to him as if the figures from the 
walls joined with him as he drank to 
his toast—‘ To the scion of the Borgias !” 

Was it the wine that choked him or 
their skinny hands around his throat ? 
He turned and fled. They followed 
him. Up the marble steps, through the 
long salon, the silent gallery, he ran 
panting, to the little room wherein Paolo 
died. Here at last was sanctuary! But 
still they followed. “ Fratricide/” they 
seemed to murmur, as they streamed 
through the heavy doors to revenge the 
death of their lineal descendant. 

“ Fratricide!” — And they pressed 
nearer and glared and gibbered in his 
face. 

“ God !”—Their thin hands twined tighler 
and tighter until, with a dying gasp, he fell 
headlong to the floor ! 
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Who will follow, take my hand 
And tread the paths to Slumberland 
Where the merry goblins go, 
Through fairy lanes of long ago; 
Where sometimes o’er the hills of sleep, 
We see the horrid night-mare creep, 
And everything is upside-down 
Within the walls of Slumbertown. 
Its mighty ramparts rise aloft 
Made of pillows, white and soft, am 
And all the city’s towers and beams * 
Are woven from the web of dreams. 
Our chariot waits—a feather-bed. 
Our magic key—a sleepy head. 
So who will follow take my hand 
And tread the paths of Slumberland. 


F. O'NEILL GALLAGHER. 
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By LEWIS MELVILLE 














ENJAMIN DISRAELI is a figure 

unique in the history of the world. 
His Life still remains to be written. 
Rumour has it that, at Disraeli’s request, 
the “ official” biographer will be Lord 
Rowton (the well-known “ Monty” 
Corry, who was his private secretary 
from 1866 until his death), that the 
Herculean task is completed, and that 
the moment is awaited when it will be 
possible to deliver into the hands of an 
expectant public the result of his 
labours. But Disraeli never suggested 
Lord Rowton should publish a record of 
his life, and no “ official” biography is 
or has been contemplated. The probable 
basis upon which the rumour has been 
founded is that in his will Disraeli be- 
queathed his papers, as his other pro- 
perties, to trustees, Lord Rothschild and 
Sir Philip Rose, and directed that no one 
should have access to his private papers 
except by the sanction of Lord Rowton. 

Disraeli took up the pose bizarre, the 
pose fantastic. Asa young man every- 
thing he did and most of the things he 
said were done and said to attract atten- 
tion. Conscious of his great talents, he 
feared no one’s criticism. He looked 
upon the world as a stage, upon which, 
as an actor, he, with his ringlets and 
ruffles and velvet coat, was to play an 
important réle. 

When he was introduced to Lord 
Melbourne, the latter, then at the height 
of his fame, said, “ Well, young gentle- 
man, and what do you intend to be?” 
The quiet answer was so surprising, 
Sounded so preposterous, that the 
minister, never dreaming the young man 





was in deadly earnest, could only regard 
it as a joke : “ Prime Minister, my lord !” 
For the motto of “Vivian Grey” he 
took— 


“Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


Indeed, he was possessed of that which, 
had it not been genius, would rightly 
have been condemned as monstrous con- 
ceit. Some one said of him, that he was 
half pose and the rest affectation. But 
that was when he was still young. As 
the years passed the extravagance of 
dress and of manner and speech fell 
from him. It was long, however, before 
people realised he was a man with whom 
they would have to reckon. It was long 
before politicians regarded him as a man 
dangerous to their own pretensions. 
Then suddenly it seemed to dawn upon 
those who had sneered that he whom 
they had been inclined to look upon as 
a sort of privileged buffoon, was the 
master of them all. 

According to the entry in the register 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue 
in Bevis Marks, Benjamin Disraeli was 
born on December 21, 1804. Twenty- 
two years later he published “ Vivian 
Grey,” which secured an instantaneous 
success. Before he was  seven-and- 
twenty he had _ written ‘“ Contarini 
Fleming” (which Milman, reading for 
John Murray, strongly recommended), 
and was engaged upon those three short 
stories which many regard as the best of 
his literary work,—“ Popanilla,” “ Ixion in 
Heaven,” and “ The Infernal Marriage ”’ ; 
he was in society, meeting every one who 
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was worth meeting: Peel, Herries, 


Charles Villier, Henry Ellis, the Bona- 
partes (Lucien and Joseph), Washington 


(Photo by Walker & Cockereil. 
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Irving, Mrs. Norton, Albany Fonblanque, 
Tom Moore, Lady Blessington, Count 
D’Orsay, and Maclise (both of whom 
painted his portrait), Beckford, O'Connell, 
and a host of other celebrities ; and—he 
was looking out for a career. 

At first, perhaps owing to the fact that 
his father was a well-known man of 
letters, he had been inclined to think 
that literature would be his surest road 
to fame, and certainly the success of his 
first book did not lessen his confidence. 
Little by little, however, he arrived at the 
conclusion that in political life lay his 
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chance. He never regretted the decision. 

“You have chosen the only career in 

which a man is never old,” he said in 
later days to a friend; 
“a statesman can feel 
and inspire interest 
longer than any other 
man.” 

At the age of thirty- 
three, in the first 
Parliament of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, he 
entered the House 
of Commons, there 
to become and to 
remain its brightest 
ornament until the 
day when, weary and 
ill, he was translated 
to “another place.” 

The House of 
Commons is always 
inclined to judge 
severely the new 
member who has 
made a_ reputation 
outside its walls. It 
does not want genius 
—and it may with 
truth be said that at 
first Disraeli suc- 
ceeded in spite of, 
rather than because 
of, his genius. 

His maiden speech, 
as all the world 
knows, was a failure. 
“ But the failure,” he 

wrote to his sister, ‘was not occasioned 
by my breaking down, or any incom- 
petency on my part, but from the physical 
powers of my adversaries.” It was on 
this occasion that he uttered the famous 
prophecy : “ The time will come when 
you will hear me. When I rise in this 
assembly hereafter a dropped pin shall 
be heard.” 

Yet he soon realised his failure was not 
so complete as, at the moment of sitting 
down, he had thought. Peel said he was 
sure he must make his way; and Shiel 
declared that if ever the spirit of oratory 
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was in a man it was in Disraeli, and that 
nothing could prevent him from being 
one of the best speakers in the House. 
“Next to undoubted success the best 
thing is to make a great noise,” Disraeli 
wrote home at this time, “ and the many 
articles that are daily written to announce 
my failure only prove that I have not 
failed.” Certainly his first speech did 
make a great noise. 

His début was made on December 7, 
1837. Ten days later he rose again, and 
the members listened with 
great curiosity. But he spoke 
only a few words, by so doing 
carrying out Shiel’s advice to 
speak briefly and to speak 
often. ‘No man can be kept 


down by malice,” the Irish- 
man said, “and you will soon 
get the ear of the House.” 
It was not until April, on the 
occasion of the introduction 
of Sergeant Talfourd’s Bill to 
Amend the Law of Copyright, 


that he made a set speech. 
When he sat down his posi- 
tion as an orator and as a 
debater was no longer open 
to dispute. 

It is not possible within 
the limits of this article to 
dwell upon Disraeli’s political 
career. Within a few years 
of his entry into Parliament 
the career of Disraeli is the 
history of England. 

Many enemies he had— 
some through envy; some, 
like Carlyle, impelled by con- 
scientious scruples. Who 
does not remember the 
terrible attack in “ Shooting 
Niagara—and After”? And 
who does not remember 
Disraeli’s noble revenge — 
the offer to the great man of 
letters, not of a title, because, 
he says, “I have remembered 
that, like myself, you are childless, and 
may not care for hereditary honours,” 
but of the Grand Cross of the Bath 
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(“never yet conferred . . . except for 
direct services to the State’) and a 
pension? A beautifully worded letter, 
written by himself, “ magnanimous and 
noble,” Carlyle called it. “It reveals to 
me,” he wrote to Lady Derby, “ after all 
the hard things I have said of him, a new 
and unexpected stratum of genial dignity 
and manliness of character which I had 
by no means given him credit for. It is, 
as my penitent heart admonishes me, a 
kind of ‘heaping coals of fire on my 


MR. DISRAELI. 


From a Cartoon in “ Vanity Fair,” by permisston of the Proprietor. 


head,’ and I do truly repent and promise 
to amend.” Punch (‘ Scaramouch ” 
in “ Endymion”) also was always very 


i 
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severe with him from the date of the 
first cartoon (1845) in which he figured 
prominently—about the time he com- 
menced the attack on Peel—until almost 
the end of his career. But the journal 
made amends when, at his death, it pub- 
lished the beautiful, pathetic drawing by 
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(Sir John) Tenniell, ‘“ Peace with 
Honour!” On Punch likewise, through 
his principal assailant, he heaped coals 
of fire. When John Leech died, in 
1864, the Liberal Government of the 
day placed his widow upon the pension 
list. Four years later this lady died, and 
with her died the pension, leaving the 


children comparatively destitute. Dis- 
raeli was then in power, and the pension, 
by his desire, was continued to the 
children. Indeed Disraeli never remem- 
bered an insult and never forgot a friend. 
He was not a rich man, not even the 
possessor of a competency. On the 
contrary, when 

he was first re- 

turned to Parlia- 

ment he was 

deeply in debt. 

Indeed there is 

reason to believe 

that the scene in 

the “sponging- 

house”’ in “ Hen- 

rietta’ Temple” 

was founded 

upon an unplea- 

sant incident in 

his own career. 

Certainly his 

poverty gave his 

enemies the 

opportunity of 

labelling him 

‘‘adventurer,”’ 

and in a certain 

sense adventurer 

he was. But not 

even his bitterest 

foe ever accused 

him of having 

turned to his 

own account his 

knowledge of 

State secrets. It 

is said that an 

unscrupulous 

financier did ask 

him to do some- 

thing of this sort 

—once. A good 

story is told apropos of his debts. In June, 
1839, he was driving with Sir Philip Rose 
to Shrewsbury, where, at the General 
Election, he stood as the Conservative 
candidate. When near the borough Sir 
Philip caught sight of a large poster, 
stopped the postchaise, and pointing it 
out to his companion, remarked, “ It is 
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something akout you.” Disraeli read the 
words printed in large letters : “ Judg- 
ment Debts of Benjamin Disraeli, Tory 
Candidate for Shrewsbury.” Then 
followed a list of the debts upon which 
judgment had been signed. This list he 
carefully perused. Then 
he turned to Sir Philip and 
said calmly, ““ How accurate 
they are! Now let us go 
on.” 

It is true he was the son 
of a famous man of letters, 
and that, through his father, 
he obtained the entée to 
society. But even his 
father’s renown and _ the 
success of “ Vivian Grey” 
were inspfficient to make 
people regard him as an 
eligible starter in the race 
for political honours. 

Above all—and this was 
his greatest disadvantage 
in the eyes of most of his 
contemporaries—he was a 
Jew. He was descended 
from that branch of the 
noble Spanish house of 
Lara (and so. entitled to 
bear its arms) which, on 
coming to England, 
assumed the name _ of 
Disraeli (Son of Israel)— 
a name never borne before 
or since by any other 
family, in order that their 
race might be for ever 
recognised. He was re- 
ceived into the Jewish 
Church, though, after his 
father withdrew from the 
congregation, he was, 
baptized (on July 31, 1817) 
at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn. But the Jews are a nation, 
and though the faith be abandoned 
the Jew remains always a Jew. The 
manners, ideas, customs, of more than 
five thousand years can no more be 
thrown off in a generation than can the 
leopard change its spots. Jew Disraeli 
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was born, and Jew he was to the end 
of his life—a true Qriental, with the 
true Oriental’s imagination and poetical 
extravagance of mind. His pride in the 
Jewish race never died. “If you had 
not forgotten what you owe to this 





From the drawing -by-Count D'Orsay. 


people—if you were grateful for that 
literature which for thousands of years 
has brought you so much instruction and 
so much consolation to the sons of men, 
you as Christians would be only too 
ready to seize the first opportunity of 
meeting the claims of those who profess 
EE 
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this religion,” he said when speaking in 
Parliament on the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill; “but you are influenced by the 
darkest superstitions of the darkest ages 
that ever existed in this country. It is 
this feeling which has been kept out of 
this debate, indeed that has been kept 
secret in yourselves—enlightened as you 
are—and that is unknowingly influencing 
others abroad.” Read a sentence from 
“Coningsby:” “At this moment, in 
spite of centuries, of tens of centuries of 
degradation, the Jewish mind exercises 
a vast influence on the affairs of Europe. 
I speak, not of their laws, which you still 
obey; of their literature, with which 
your minds are saturated; but of the 
living Hebrew intellect.” Remember 
“The Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” founded 
on a Hebrew tradition concerning the 
“Princes of the Captivity.” 

Yet over all these difficulties he 
triumphed—/forti nihil difficile? He 
was a born fighter. To his credit be it 
written, he never hit a small man. He 
fought against the giants. His was the 
right to contend against the greatest. 
He enjoyed nothing so much as being in 
the midst of the fray. And the English- 
man, who, above all things— above 
wealth, above rank, above genius itselfi— 
places courage, came gradually to admire 
and respect him. Enmity—save legiti- 
mate parliamentary enmity-—ceased, and 
during the last years of his life “ Dizzy ” 
was the idol of the country. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1868, Lord Derby resigned 
the Premiership, and Disraeli was nomi- 
nated as his successor. “ I have climbed 
to the top of the greasy pole,” he said. 
This is the one example in English 
politics of a man becoming prime 
minister, not by influence, nor brought in 
on the wave of British public feeling on 
some party cry, but simply because he 
was the man, head and shoulders above 
his rivals, in whom the country had cont- 
dence. One of the most striking of 
remarkable facts in our parliamentary 
history—-and, perhaps, one of the most 
‘nevitable. 

No article, however brief, on’ Disraeli 
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can altogether ignore his literary career. 
Though by the respective editors he has 
not been deemed worthy to rank among 
the English Men of Letters or the Great 
Writers, yet nevertheless he has made for 
himself a place in literature that—were his 
reputation as an author not overshadowed 
by his reputation as a statesman—would 
be regarded as considerably higher than 
at present it is. There are few writers 
before whom the author of “ Coningsby,” 
“ Tancred,” and “ Sybil” need bow the 
knee. Perhaps the best descriptive scene 
in all his books is the gambling scene in 
“The Young Duke.” . “ Coningsby” is a 
history of the time, when, after his breach 
with Peel, Disraeli formed the “ Young 
England” party. Lord John Manners, 


Baillie Cochrane, and George Smythe 
were the prototypes of “ Lord Henry 
Sydney,” “ Buckhurst ” and“ Coningsby.” 
“Sybil,” perhaps the best constructed 
of the novels, is descriptive of factory 
life—for its author, though an ardent 
Imperialist, could always find time for 


his policy of sanitas, sanitatum, ommia 
sanilas. In this book is a beautiful 
description of the late Queen’s first 
Council; while “Tancred” contains 
some superb purple passages describing, 
with all the fervour of an Oriental imagi- 
nation, the Holy Land. “ Lothair”’ was 
vritten when he was sjxty-five years of 
age, after he had been prime minister. 
“ Endymion” was published the year 
before he died; not a great book, but 
very interesting owing to the many 
passages that well may be regarded as 
autobiographical. The novel was 
written, probably, for the sake of 
money ; and it is said to have brought 
to its author ten thousand pounds. It 
Wwas—anyhow at first—a financial failure, 
and it is pleasing to be able to state that 
when he learnt this Disraeli offered to 
refund whatever part of the purchase- 
money the. publisher thought fair. It is 
equally pleasant to state that the pub- 
lisher insisted in standing by his bargain. 

Some of Disraeli’s characters are im- 
mortal. “Taper” and “ Tadpole ” will 
live for ever, in company with “ Mr. 
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Ormsby” who “has forty thousand a Beaconsfield revenged himself when, in 
year, paid quarterly in advance ;” with ‘“ Endymion,” he wrote of “ Mr. Sainte 
“Lord Marney,” and with “Mr. Pinto,” Barbe,” and his novel “ Topsy Turvey.” 


VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


who “was not an intellectual Croesus, Disraeli was a great wit, and had 2 
but his pockets were full of sixpences.” keen sense of humour. Who does not 
If the “ Marquis of Steyne” and his remember the famous speech at Oxford 
managing man “ Wenham” will never University, when he declared himself 
be forgotten, neither should “ Lord Mon-  “ on the side of the angels” ; or when he 
mouth ” and his managing man “ Rigby,” declared that Peel (who had just made 
for at least both peers are drawn from F's great volle face) “had caught the 
the Marquis of Hertford, and their facto- Whigs bathing and had walked away with 
tums from the well-hated and well- their clothes ;” or his description of Lord 
abused Croker. Thackeray parodied Dis- Derby as “the Prince Rupert of parlia- 
racli in “ Codlingsby ” (perhaps the best mentary discussion. His charge is 
parody in the language), but the Earl of _ resistless ; but when he returns from 
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pursuit he always finds his camp in 
possession of the enemy.” 

It was suggested to lengthen the 
Whitsuntide holidays and to shorten the 
Easter Holidays. The motion was 
negatived, and Disraeli remarked to a 
colleague : “ My dear fellow, what can 
you expect from a Government that 
is not in Society ?” 

“In The Town yesterday,” he wrote to 
his sister in 1883, “Iam told that some 
one asked Disraeli, in offering himself 
for Maidstone, on what he intended to 
stand. ‘On my head,’ was the reply.” 

“When I meet a man whose name I 
cannot remember,” he said, “I always 
give myself two minutes ; then, if it bea 
hopeless case, I always ask, ‘ And how is 
the old complaint ?’” 

His best aphorism runs: “In these 
days neither wealth nora Pedigree avail : 
for the former, the world is too rich, for 
the latter, too knowing.” 

There are many good stories told of him. 

When he was Premier, he was sitting 
next to a lady who was urgirg that the 
Government should adopt a strong line 
of conduct as regards the Eastern Ques- 
tion. “I cannot imagine what you are 
waiting for,” she said. The neighbour, 
however, was not to be drawn: “ At this 
moment, madam, for the potatoes.” 

Robert Lowe and Disraeli were bitter 
political foes and had no personal liking 
for one another. At a dinner at Lady 
Waldegrave’s the guests had all paired 
off until only Mrs. Lowe and Disraeli 
were left. The humour of the situation 
appealed to him. With a smile he 
bowed, and offered his arm. “ I suppose 
there is no help for it, Mrs. Lowe!” 

He was a man of strong affections. 
What he thought of his father may be 
divined from the preface to the memorial 
edition edited by him of “ Works of 
Isaac Disraeli.” For his brothers Ralph 
and James he had adeep love, and there 
was nothing in the world he would not 
have done for his sister Sarah. His 
letters to her, in which he spoke of his 
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secret hopes and ambitions, have been 
published. In 1839 he married the 
widow of his late colleague, Wyndham 
Lewis. He had met Mrs. Lewis some 
seven years earlier at Bulwer’s. “A 
pretty little woman, a flirt, and a rattle ; 
indeed, gifted with a volubility I should 
think unequalled, and of which I can 
convey no idea,” he wrote of her to his 
sister. ‘She told me she ‘liked silent, 
melancholy men.’ I answered ‘that I 
had no doubt of it.’”” His wife’s fortune 
gave him the position that was necessary 
to forward his ambition, and in time 
enabled him to pay off his debts. 

Now and then Mrs. Disraeli made a 
gauche remark, as when staying at a 
famous county house, where, among the 
fine collection of pictures, were many of 
a severely undraped, though classic, cha- 
racter. “ Lady ,’ she said the first 
morning after their arrival to her hostess, 
“T find that this house is full of indecent 
pictures. There is a most horrible 
picture in our bedroom. 
it is Venus and Adonis. I have been 
awake half the night trying to prevent 
him looking at it.” But of her deep 
devotion to him there was no doubt, nor 
of his attachment to her. When Bernal 
Osborne was impertinent enough to say 
to him, “I saw you walking in the Park 
with Mrs. Disraeli. Tell me, what feel- 
ing can you have towards that old lady?” 
Disraeli answered very calmly, “ A feel- 
ing perfectly unknown to your nature : 
Gratitude.” It is said he declared the 
happiest day of his life was when him- 
self having refused a peerage, the Queen 
created his wife in her own right Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield. 
He spoke his opinion of her in the dedica- 
tion to Sybil. “I would inscribe this 
work to one whose noble spirit and gentle 
nature ever prompt her to sympathise 
with the suffering ; to one whose sweet 
voice has often encouraged, and whose 
taste and judgment have ever guided its 
pages, the most severe of critics, but a 
‘ perfect wife.’ ” 


Disraeli says 
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—™ HRISTMAS past, and another year 
at hand. My earnest wish for 

my readers is that they have a “ Happy 
New Year.” It is, perhaps, the most 
stereotyped of all wishes, but there can 
be no better one. Happiness is every- 
thing, and includes everything. With 
the first day of a New Year there always 
come to me thoughts of spring, although 
with the weather we are now experi- 
encing this is somewhat premature. 
Then come dreams of new frocks, hats, 
and all manner of dainty accessories, 
dear to the mind feminine ; and I forth- 
with don my furs, and wend my way to 
the Paradise on Earth of women, to wit, 


Regent Street and Bond Street. 


I am afraid it is rather late to talk 
about new furs, but perhaps you have 
not all purchased yet ; so, for those who 
have not, I have just a few suggestions. 
The favourite furs this winter are sable, 
and all kinds of fox and mole. Mole 
lends itself beautifully to the furrier to 
make the little coats so dear to our hearts, 
and it is such a becoming colour ; also 
so very reasonable as to price, which is 
a great consideration with most people. 
Sable when it is real has such a prohibi- 
tive price attached that it is quite above 
my purse, and if I cannot have real I 
would sooner go without ; but for those 
whose purse is long it will always rank 
first favourite. I saw a coat the other 
day at a first-class furrier’s which would 
cost its owner £5,000—a goodly sum for 
one garment, I think. I was told, though, 
that this is one of the most expensive 
ever made. It need be, I should say. 
I also saw, at the same place, an ex- 
tremely happy combination in fur, seal- 
skin, and chinchilla—just a little loose 


waist sack with a high collar and revers 
of chinchilla. A large chinchilla muff 
went with this, and I can imagine a 
young lady looking extremely well in it. 
Sealskin, as a general rule, I think, is 
only fit for matrons. The long, stole- 
shaped furs are very pretty indeed to my 
way of thinking, and they are so much 
warmer than the ties we have had with 
us for so many years now. The muffs, 
too, are a much prettier shape than of 
old. The heart-shaped cones of our 
grandmothers’ time are especially quaint. 
2s * * 

Evening cloaks are an absolute neces- 
sity now, with so many invitations flying 
about. One must really have quite a 
warm one for winter. I know there is 
nothing more miserable than a drive 
from one house to another on a bitterly 
cold night with an evening wrap of 
insufficient warmth on one. I will tell 
you what I always do. I have one, quite 
a warm one, which I wear for the 
journey, and if it is a dance I am 
journeying to, I take a smart wrap of 
silk covered with lace and chiffon with 
me for use during the night. There are 
so many kinds of wrap required nowa- 
days. One is little better than none. 
You cannot wear a theatre wrap to go to 
a ball in, and a ball one is too much for 
a simple dinner; very trying, I call it. 
I saw a lovely coat for evening wear 
whilst out. It was composed of cream 
cloth lined with quilted “lily of the 
valley” green satin. It was quite long, 
reaching almost to the ground with a 
large stole collar of ermine. The sleeves 
were very large and had a deep cuff of 
ermine. The whole of the coat was very 
finely tucked and stitched with gold 
thread—truly a beautiful specimen of a 
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warm coat. For a smart coat with only 
a minimum of warmth, let me recommend 
a lace one with a lining of satin and 
tucked chiffon. Black or Paris lace is 
best, with a shaped frill commencing at 
the neck and falling in cascades down 
the front, continued round the bottom of 
the coat. Have a tucked frill of chiffon 
down the fronts and a wide collar of the 
lace, the sleeves tight to the elbow, and 
big-shaped pieces interlined satin and 
tucked chiffon. This makes an adorable 
theatre or restaurant coat. For the 
ball-room I would have a little lace sack 
lined with crépe de chine or soft silk, 
gathered from a yoke or hanging in box 
pleats to just above the waist-line at the 
back, and rather longer in front. The 
sleeves may be as voluminous as you 
please and with as many frills. 


* x x 

The short tailor skirts I predicted are 
gaining rapidly in our affections, and 
are decidedly smart—far smarter than 
our long ones, albeit not so graceful. 
One thing bear in mind: Be careful 
what you wear on your feet. Nothing 
would look more awful than an untidy 
pair of feet under a short skirt. 


Is there anywhere anybody who has 
every wish fulfilled ? A useless question, 


as I know no one has or will have. If I 
were a fairy, or if there were such things, 
I would wish myself transported to the 
Riviera, if only to wear the delicious 
creations which I see in every showroom 
I enter. Listen to this, and then envy 
the owner. The gown was of white 
zibeline, a particularly hairy kind. The 
skirt was just above the ground, and was 
in a deep hip yoke which had square 
tabs on each side of the front and one 
at the back; these were edged with a 
tiny gold cord, and the yoke had a 
running design of gold cord on it. The 
skirt was kilted and held in place with 
black velvet ribbon made into tabs of 
different lengths. The first one was 
about six inches below the yoke, and 
the next four inches below that and 
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about one and a half inches longer. 
There were six sets of these round the 
skirt, each one held to it with dull gold 
buttons. Are we never to have an end 
to buttons? The coat was very simple, 
but no pen can describe its chic, 
which, I suppose, lay in the cut. It was 
pleated to match the skirt, and had the 
same kind of tabs to it, but was em- 
broidered all over with the gold cord ; 
quite high in the neck, with a very 
small turned-over piece on the collar 
and a black crepe de chine stock tie with 
the ends tucked into gold tassels. The 
hat made for this was cloth to match 
in the inevitable “ Toreador,” with one 
white pom-pom and one black. 

One more gown I must describe, 
which I presume was intended for 
Casino wear, of a very pale shade of 
mauve accordion-pleated crépe cloth. 
The skirt was simply put in a band, I 
should imagine. The pleats were much 
smaller at the waist than hem—Sun-ray 
I believe this particular kind of pleating 
is called. The bodice of this had inser- 
tions of lace and a deep lace bertha, a 
lace yoke, and mittens of lace. The 
insertions were so placed that when the 
material was cut from under them it 
left diamonds of the accordion in. Of 
course the bodice pouched very much. 
Then there was a sash of mauve velvet 
ribbon passed through a wide enamelled 
buckle at the back and with long ends. 
to the hem of the skirt. The hat was 
composed of lace quite transparent and 
wired out to shape, with a band of the 
same velvet round the edge of the brim, 
and a long trail of wisteria round it, 
which also drooped gracefully on the 
shoulder. A very graceful costume, but 
of course only fit for a sunny clime at 
this time of year. 

* * x 

I think this must do for this month. 
I wanted to tell you what our little ones 
must wear to be smart, but will leave this. 
over for next month, when the styles will 
be more settled. It is too early yet to 
think of spring clothes for the chicks. 
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“ea? | asked the bird upon the 


A } tree, 
My What made him sing right merrily 
V This winter day, 
So cold and grey. 
He shook the carol from his throat 
In many a glad triumphant note: 
‘Could you be sad 
Hf that you had 


A Valentine?” 


1 asked the shepherd by the brook, 
What gave him such a kingly look, 

Spite meagre fare, 

And cloak thread-bare. 

“lama king without a care; 

Possessor of a treasure rare, 

A subject loyal, 

Companion royal, 

A Valentine.” 


1 asked the milkmaid at the farm, 
What secret radiance filled with charm 
And crowned with grace 
A homely face. 
With smiling lip and downcast eye, 
With accent low she made reply : 
“In grace I've grown 
Because | own 
w A Valentine.” 
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